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cA Happy Hunting Ground 


Old Westchester County and Something of Its History 


FTER reading Mr. Van Wagenen’s 
fine’ story of Otsego County and 
its ancient villages, I feel an urging 
to pen a few lines in Westchester’s 

behalf. Westchester County lays certain 
claims to be the best place on earth to live, 
also for its share of importance in historic 
days of the past. 

A legend in handed down by the Indians 
that wi..n tl..y left the Carden of Eden the 
Great Spirit said unto them: “Travel East 
and you will find happy hunting grounds, 
peace and contentment.” So they traveled to 
the East many, many “moons,” coming to 
China then northern Asia and across to 
Alaska (which geologists tell us was, centuries 
ago, a connecting link of land between the 
two hemispheres). A few stopped off there 
and their descendants are known as Eskimos. 
Others passed on down the Pacific Coast and 
over the Rocky Mountains to our “plains,” 
where buffalo were plenty. Many stayed 
here. However, a few of the stronger were 
not yet satisfied, and came on to the Atlantic 
Coast. Here they found game and fish in 
plenty, and with the corn or “maize” were 
contented, until the white njqz, cathe along 
with his “fireworks.” Westchester hills, val- 
leys and streams abounded in fish and game, 

and the mightiest and high- 
est type of Indian reigned 
here in 1500. Their women 
had the most to say in law 
making. 

Records 
white . men 
them for 73 
and bought the 
county for $95. 
change in value. 


show > where 

bartered with 
000 beaver pelts 

whole 
What a 
Our as- 
essed valuation is now over 
We have 
$40,000,000 worth of parks, 
890 miles of highway; five 
lines of railways, several 


SS800,000,000. 


indred trains polish these “ 
rails daily; and many thou- 
sands of people commuté to 
business in the “boss” city 
f our land. 

Our original county was 
larger that Rhode Island or 
Delaware. It was settled 
on the Hudson River by the 
Dutch, and the French 


By W. H. SANDERS 


Huguenots along Long Island Sound. Early 
Massachusetts settlers that could no longer 
agree, settled the Connecticut shore along to 
Stamford. From there they came to West- 
chester, settling the town of Bedford, the 
joint county seat with White Plains at that 
time. Then trails pushed on to Peekskill, 
connecting another water way, the Hudson 
River. From~ Peekskill, Mohegan Indian 
trails led on through to the Catskills and to 
friend Van Wagenen’s fertile lands. There 
were also good stock from England and 
Scotland. John Jay was no doubt our most 
noted settler. He was twice governor of 
our state, and was the country’s first chief 
justice. His good judgment had much to do 
with the laying of the foundation of our 
present laws. Among other great men of the 
country Alexander Hamilton, Gouverneur 
Morris, Enoch Crosby and many others on 
down to’ the honored Horace Greeley who 
lived at Chappaqua. 


The Old County 
Court House 

At Bedford 
Built in 1787. 


Westchester has given much to literature. 
Among those who lived and wrote here were, 
Edgar Allen Poe, John Savage, John C. Free- 
mont and that peer in American literature, 
Washington Irving. Washington Irving’s 
tomb-stone can be found now at Tarrytown, 
in the famous Sleepy Hollow Cemetery. 
James Fenimore Cooper, the up-State 
novelist, lived in Westchester County at one 
time, and while visiting at the John Jay 
homestead “Bedford House,” plans were 
made for his famous story “Last of the 
Mohicans.” 


Importance in Revolutionary War Times 


The Declaration of Independence was 
brought to White Plains on July 11th, 1776, 
and read officially to New York State. The 
sattle of White Plains occurred at Chaiter- 
ton’s Hill, October 28 of the same year, Lord 
Howe, being in charge of the British, and 
General Alexander McDougall, under Wash- 
ington, commanding the American forces. In 
1779, Aaron Burr was stationed at White 
Plains several months with Continental forces. 
At North White Plains still stands the “old 
Miller house” which was 
Washington’s headquarters 
at intervals through the 
war. In this very house, 
plans were laid for the 
seige at Yorktown, Va., 
that decided the war and 
set our great land free. 

Among our famous 
buildings is the old County 
Court House at Bedford, 
built in 1787, the John Jay 
house at Katonah, (named 
for old Chief Katonah, a 
ruling Indian in the County 
at one time) and Washing- 
ton’s headquarters at North 
White Plains. 

The “Van _ Cortlandt 
Manor” at Peekskill is a 
very old building as well as 
“Sunnyside,” Washington 
Irving’s home on the Hud- 
son River, and the old 
Dutch church at Sleepy 
Hollow Cemetery. Guard 
Hill at Mt. Kisco, the 
highest point in the county, 
played an important part 
in the war. It was used 

(Continued on page 626) 
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Keep ’em Going! 


Early Green Grass is 

A Spring Tonic. F 
New Pasture is 

The cow’s idea of 

A swell vacation 

But neither of them 

Saves you any money 


On your feed-bill. 


Money in milk-making 
Is made only 

When the cow 

Is kept going 

At top capacity 

For her entire 


Lactation period. 














That means 

Keep feeding Unicorn 
Right through 

The grass season 

To keep up 

The milk-flow and 
To keep down 

Cost of production. 


CHAPIN & COMPANY 


327 South La Salle Street, Chicago, IIL. 


For a two-cent stamp we 
will send you one of our 
new vest-pocket Milk Cost 
Finders. Gives cost of 
making 100 Ibs. of milk 
at all prices for feed. 

Or get one free at any 
Unicorn feed store. 
































Reap the Benefit 


the First Year-~and 
many Years Thereafter 


yxread Solvay Pulverized Limestone! You'll find it 
*r made. Big returns the 
ter. Keep 











first year, and for four or five years thereaf 
; ’ : ‘2 1 
the soil sweet and productive. Easy to handle, in bulk 


l t non-caustic, guaranteed 


or 100lb. b igs, s ife to use, 
high test. Learn all about LIME; write for the new 
Solvay Booklet, full of valuable information. It’s 


Bi ae FRc! 
‘ ¢ ¢ \ \y SOLVAY PROCESS 
l eULVERIZED COMPANY 
. LIMESTONE Syracuse, New York 


Sold by 





LOCAL DEALERS 








SLUG-SHOT 


USED FROM OCEAN TO OCEAN FOR 35 YEARS, 


Sold by Seed Dealers of America. 


Saves Currants, Potatoes, Cabbage, Melons, Flowers, Trees and 
Shrubs from insects Put up in popular packages at popular price. 
Wrrte tor free pamphiet on Bugs and Bhghts, ete , te aiee 





Hammond's Paint and Slug Shot Works. Beacon. New York, 
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Hot Weather Grows Crops 


cA Farm and Home Talk 


HIS has been a 

hard hot week. 
Beginning with some good showers on 
Sunday and Monday nights, the weather 
bedime warmer and warmer until the 
thermometer stood at from 90 to 105 de- 
grees according to 
exposure, during 
the latter parts of 
the last two days. 
NM It is the hottest 





us. A wonderful 
growing period too, 
for weeds and 
quack grass as well 
as corn and other 
crops. 
M. C.. Burritr The last of the 
corn and most of 
the potatoes were planted this week finish- 
ing up these jobs in good time. Corn 
that was planted the previous week, got 
the showers at the beginning of this week 
followed by the warm period and came up 
immediately so that a good deal of this 
crop is all ready for the first cultivation 
We expect to start the cultivators on 
June 8th. It has been an ideal week for 
corn if planted early. It will be pretty 
dry, however, for late planted corn. 


Canning Tomatoes Being Set 


Many thousands of tomato plants for 
the canning factory have been set this 
weck. Like corn, those that were in early 
in the week, just after the showers, hardly 
stopped growing, but plants set later in 
the week are not doing so well. It is a 
hard back ) 


breaking job but was done 
promptly in spite of 


hot weather. Eight 
carloads of plants came in at our local 
station, mostly early in the morning and 
were unloaded and on the farms before 
7 a. m. 

A few farmers had planted beans on 


‘ 


June 6 but most growers are working over 


the bean und again—doing the cultiva- 
tion before planting and preparing to plant 
this coming week of June 8 The week 


of June 15 is thought by many to be about 


the right time to plant beans, but those who 
ntended to follow beans with wheat have 
to take this into consideration in relation 
to harvest dates 


Wheat and Hay Slow Up 


Wheat and hay have slowed up perceg’ 
ably in growth on accot of lack of mois- 
ture and the hot weather. Oats have a 
good start and show good color. Canning 
factory peas look well. Alfalfa will be 
ready for first cutting in a week or ten 
days. 


The third or caylx spray on apples has 


ae] 


By M. C. BURRITT 


*e small at the best. 
é 


been finished this 
week. It was a long- 
er job than the others because the trees 
are in full leaf and take more material. It 
had to be hurried also because the hot 
weather caused rapid development and the 
caylx end closed up very quickly after 
the petals were off. It was noticeable that 
many growers omitted this spray. The 
brown rot control spray on peaches and 
plums was also due to be made this week. 
Hot weather makes this more than usually 
important. ‘ 
More Fruit Observations 

It is too eagly yet to determine the set 
of fruit but some observations to date may 
be worth while. Pears which made such 
a very heavy bloom, are setting-only fairly 
well and in some cases very poorly. At 
first I thought that Bartletts must have 
been very badly injured by the cold weather 
and would surely be a failure, but an in- 
spection on June 6 indicates a fairly good 
set well distributed on the trees. The same 
is true of Kieffer pears which are ap- 
parently setting even better. Dutchess have 
set well as usual. Twenty Ounce and 
Kings are not setting very well. Counts 
on several old Twenty Ounce trees show 
an average of only one apple set to every 
two blossom clusters. But even this may 
be enough for a fair,crop. Baldwins ap- 
pear to be setting enough for a good crop 
on trees that bloomed well. 

Somehow these remarks seem very 
common place. Probably it is because 
they are, as well as the events of the week. 
The rush of the planting season which is 
now nearing its end and the hot weather 
have brought a general weariness which 
calls for a breathing spell before the 
harvest season begins. One 


¢ L- 
annot work 


c 
at top speed and pressure all summer. 
There will always be plenty to do but 
the urg getting it done today will not 
be quite so great during the next two 
weeks. 

We picked our first ripe strawberries 
(two) on June 6, and the prospect of 
fresh straw s and cream three times 
a day for the next three weeks is re- 
freshing. 

Oh, yes, I almost forgot to say that last 
week was circus ‘veek and of course we 
had to go to take Sonny, even if it was 
95 degrees up under the big canvass! 
ypensations |—M. C. Burritt. 


There are con 





The margin of profit on growing oats 
Ways of increasing 
7 i be learned from Bulletin 436, “Re- 
sults of Experiments with Oats in New 
York” published at Cornell. This Bul- 
letin tells the methods by which the Col- 
lege has developed high yielding strains 
of oats, and the results of field trials in 
different parts of the State. 





“Yes, father.” 


“Yes, father, 








“Didn't you promise me to be a good boy?” 


“And didn’t I a you @ thrashing if you weren't?” 
as I've broken my promise, you needn't keep yours” —__ 


—Passinc SHow (Lonpoy) 
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Hens to a oe Hews to Sell 


It Is Not Hard to Tell the Difference and It Pays 


Y neighbor has a flock of hens. It is 

not a big flock by any means. But it is 

big enough to stand a little culling. We 

live about 30 miles from that spot in 
New York City known as the cross-roads of the 
world, in a little country village just south of the 
rich potato country of central Nassau county. 
Unlike other villages to the west of us, we are 
still considered somewhat rural. And we like it. 
But to come back to that flock of hens. It is just 
big enough to supply the family needs and a jew 
more of us next door. Because the range and 
plant is limited is all the more reason why that 
particular flock can stand culling. As a matter of 
t . isn’t that why every flock needs 


By FRED W. OHM. 


Associate Editor, American Agriculturist 


days when broodiness cuts down the egg yield 
something fierce. If you find a hen getting 
broody, put a leg band on her. She is the one 
to sell, particul: rly if you find her guilty of a 
second offense. L. H. Hiscock, who writes so 
interestingly of his experience with hens and who 
is well known to readers of AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST, tells of a little experiment he conducted 
with a broody She became broody in Feb- 
By May she 
again and before the year was over 


hen. 


ruary and he put a let band on her. 
“sitting” 


was 


One more thing is very important and that igs 
the shape and size of the body. Look at the 
illustration in the middle of the page on which 
this story begins. There are six birds in that 
picture. Notice the Hen on the extreme left and 
the two on the extreme right. Observe the deep 
dull chest and how broad their backs appear and 
how their top-line coincides with the horizontal 
line of the under body. There is no question but 
what they are layers. Between these birds and 
in the back stands a hen that has the earmarks 
of one that does not produce quite as well. Do 
you see her sloping body? She may be a high 
producer and it may be that she is 
just standing that way. However, 





to be culled—to get every dollar pos- 
sible out of the investment and plant 
at the lowest cost—to have every hen 
producing. 

It is not a particularly hard job 
to cull hens. When culling was 
first talked of it seemed rather a 
mysterious procedure. But when you 
get right down to it, you will find 
that it is neither a secret art nor a 
real technical science—not too dif- 
ficult for the average poultryman. It 
does require some knowledge and ex- 
perience but the essential features are 
simple in detail, easily learned and 
may be practically applied by any one 
in the poultry business. Culling is no 
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her position is characteristic of a hen 
with a poorly formed body, being too 
sloping, with the breast bone that 
curves up toward the back instead of 
out toward the front. The picture of 
Lady Bountiful shows the deep rect« 
angular body and full breast chare 
acteristic of a good hen. She has a 
record close to 300 eggs a year. 

The egg vent bears some import- 
ance in identifying layers. It will 
appear moist, soft, extended and light 
in color... The vent of a poor layer 
or a non-layer is contracted, dry, 
puckered and deep yellow in color. 

If you will probe in the hen’s fluff 
just beneath the egg vent, you will 








more or less than identifying certain 
well marked characteristics by ex- 
amination and comparison that dis- 
tinguishes the higher from the lower 
producing hens. 

You have no doubt seen in the advertising 
columns of present day periodicals that famous 
slogan “15 minutes a day.” That amount of time 
spent every day with Dr. Elliott’s book shelf will 
bring knowledge to the reader. Fifteen minutes 
a day spent examining your flock of hens, picking 
out the less active individuals, is bound to increase 
the producing capacity and efficiency of your 
flock 


But how do we go about telling which hens 














«he head on the left is that of the non-producer. 
Notice the weak comb and eye in contrast to the layer 
on the right. 


are which—layers or “liars”? A latter is a bird 
that is supposed to lay eggs and pay for her 
keep—and then some—but doesn’t. She is always 
on hand at meal time to fill her crop and spends 
the rest of the day loafing and primping up her 
feathers while the layers are out foraging for bugs 
and worms. When you figure up her production, 
She is on the red-ink side of the ‘calendar, pulling 
down the average of the whole working force. 
You can do some culling without going into the 
details of head and body type. These are the 





Here are some hens that won an egg laying contest at Vineland, N. J. 
Those on the extreme right and the one on the extreme left, show their capacity are 
for production in their deep, well proportioned and well carried bodies. 


she bore more rings. You and I have often heard 
folks say, as they hurled a broody hen out of the 
nest “that pesky thing is always on the nest.” 
And yet they let her go back instead of fattening 
her for. fricassee, for which she was worth in- 
finitely more than as an egg producer. 

Molting is another guide that you can generally 
bank on as an indication of a hen for sale. There 
are different kinds of molts. Some hens will go 
through a partial molt and start laying again for 
a short period and then will go back to shedding 
feathers. Under conditions of good management 
a good laying hen will hold off molting until later 
in the season toward fall when she will shed her 
feathers, take a rest and go back to laying again. 

There are other physical characteristics that 
you may use in separating your good birds from 
the poor ones. At this time of the year the 
layers will have full, well proportioned combs and 
wattles that are pliable, bright red and waxy. The 
layer’s beak is stout, whitish in color and well 
curved. Her eye is large, full, prominent and 
bright in expression. The poor layer on the other 
hand has a beak that is long, slender, yellow in 
color, has wattles that are small and shrunken 
and the eye is sunken and listless in appearance. 

At this time of the year and from now on to 
October the layers will always look a little more 
shabby. Their feathers will appear rough and 
somewhat soiled. Their tails will be whipped out 
from turning in the nest. The drones will look 
more sleek and white and well kept. A compari- 
son of the toe nails of the two, will show that 
the worker, always scratching and foraging, 
wears down her toe nails, much in contrast to the 
full grown nails on the slacker hen. 


feel the ends of two bones. These 
the pubic bones between which 
the egg must pass. If the ends of 
these bones are thin and pliable and 
fairly far apart—so you can get three fingers be- 
tween them—you may feel reasonable sure that 
your hen is laying. However, if the ends of the 
pubic bones are heavy, thick and rigid and so close 





This is Lady Bountiful, the high hen in one of 


the Vineland egg laying contests. This picture shows 
clearly what is called for in a laying hen—deep, 
rectangular body, carried well, showing capacity. Her 
record is close to 300 eggs per year. 


together that you have difficulty getting two 
fingers between them, you can generally rest ase 
sured that no eggs are passing through. 
To go into all of the minor details of culling, 
(Continued on page 618) 
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An Early Summer Review of Farm 
Conditions 


In POririse ; ” J i . ¢ 
General ae “ Sir Oe 
However, it was a pretty good spring to w 
nd the crops were gotten in on tin The on 
big general planting job left is the wing of 
buckwheat. 

Agriculture in general, while not! yet to 


brag about, is in much better shape than it was 


real estate 


Grain 


Conditions 





So much cold weather and lack of rain through- 
out the country as a whole have affected both 
the fruit and vegetable outlook. Prices in the 
northern city markets at the end of May showed 
potatoes, cabbage, tomatoes and strawberries a 
little lower in price than a year ago. Apples and 
stored vegetables as well as new products are 
gaining in prices from month to month. Cante- 
lo ns, and cherries are receiving a very 
k | i 


Strawberry production 


1 


pes, melo 
ceen demand. ’ 
about three-fourths of what it was last year. 
Hog The total supply of hogs for 
3 market in sight this year is much 
Market + , . — 


Smaller than any year since the 


romuses 


close of the wa This should mean that the 
farmers will realize at least fairly well on their 
hogs this fall. 
For detailed comments and 
Poultry a - a 
) . rices and conditions in the poultry 
Products sia oe . Sei. 
market, watch our market page 


each week. We have one expert who gives a 


large amount of his time to obtain correct poultry 
int at 

Incidentally, you will find valuable information 
on all othe p! cts in our regular market 
co each we be 

| beginning of the flush production in 
I t fi | the egg market fairly firm with 
prices well a last year, The flush started 
prices downward somewhat. Storage of eggs 
began earlier this year and stocks in the ware- 
houses are therefore larger than they were last 


year at this time. 
[he movement of live poultry is beginning to 


> 


recover from the effect of the embargoes. The 
long cold spring has had some effect upon the 
consumption of live poultry. AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST believes it is time to go slowly and to 
be conservative in enlarging the poultry business. 
— The dairy market is considerably 
Dairying ‘ ; 


: stronger than it was last year and 
Conditions er . 


prices, particularly of fluid milk, 
ave been well maintained, although there has 
been some complaint recently that reductions 
which have occurred in prices were unnecessary 
because of competitive price-cutting in New 











ET , ° 1. r 1 +t 
Although we started in last fall with a tre- 
mendous amount of butter in storage, it moved 
out 1 ly so that when the flush season began 
there was practi y no butter in storage. ihe 
average price of 92-score butter for the month 
ot May was 42.58 cents. ‘The price for April 
+ PAs t | - 
W £1.53 ¢ i t I ce Io! M y iast year 
WW 35.9 C 
3. 1 
A st1 e si n exists m the cheese busi- 
n It is s that on June I receipts were the 
st in Ne York City of any ] I since 
the ¢ t tr} 
4 l 
ihe De t o \gricuiture reports that 
t f Gra B milk testing 3.5 
; , 
t ly ucers at country | ts 
+1 \ + > > == ¢ > 
i . intic States was $2.75 pet 
; xf i? 4 > ““\T ‘ 
( A 4h at A Li CaO) 
W > ] f r ircn $ > if 
\ vi 5 S2 1) 
‘ t > s ‘ rs them- 
S ( av 
T | ‘ ‘ : 
if Tl { in 
, 
I 5 et St to go 
1 ' x’ 
: t t Not in years 
, bs ? ‘ } m ac lay 
t t! i t sex 5 
t be a | r Of : 
t VW th I sire 


How the Grange Contest Is Coming 


o 

Ps ~ 4 oe ot » 7 » -+e9raer > nnn + 
IN 1 IX ; ‘ rI e Lecturers conte L 

4 : ; ur 
ire f coming in to AMERICAN AGRI- 
_ f > read « = £ «hb . 
( ( e. Wee have read some orf these 
and as eas at? 4 . material and 
. at wii ~ i Tr aiCaii i aiiu 


} : ! + } 
whi are being submitted. We 
’ } + } + ne aT shiscl ] Law 
teel t when the best ones are published they 


are going to be of real help to Grangers in 


putting on better lecturers’ programs. If you 
[ : ) 
are a Granger, why not give the matter some 
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thought and send in your entry? Do not worry 
if you are not a writer. Good English, not 
even good spelling, is essential. What is want- 
ed is good ideas for improving Grange pro- 
grams. Maybe you can win one of the big 
prizes for yourself gnd for your Grange. Or if 
not, perhaps you will have suggestions that we 
can pass on to other Grangers that will help 
them to put on better programs. Think it 
over, and give yourself a chance. 

The rules were published ih full in our May 
23rd issue. Briefly, a first prize of $50, a sec- 
ond prize of $30 and a third prize of $20 ar 
offered by Henry Morgenthau, Jr., publishe 
of AMERICAN AGrICULTURIST, for the best sug- 
gestions for lecturers’ programs in subordinate 
Granges for a series of three meetings. These 
programs can be those which have been al- 
ready used, or they can be made up entirely 
new. One-half of the prize money will go to 
the individual winner and the other half will 
go to his or her Grange. Programs should be 
stated in sufficient detail so that they may be 
easily followed by any Grange, and each pro- 
gram may be accompanied by a brief dis- 
cussion not to exceed one hundred words. Con- 
test closes September 1, 1925. 

Judges will be S. L. Strivings, Master of the 
New York State Grange, Henry Morgenthau, 
Jr., publisher of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
Raymond Cooper, Lecturer of the New York 
State Grange, E. R. Eastman, editor of AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST, and Charles M. Gardner, 
editor of the National Grange Monthly. Send 
all programs to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 461 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


1 Oo 





Hot Weather Helps Dairymen 


URING the first week in June we were 
reminded of mowing away hay in July in 
the loft under the horse barn roof. We have 
seen a lot of hot weather, but never in our 
experience have we seen it so oppressively hot 
for so long a period as it has been during this 
week in New York City. The whole country 
has suffered exceedingly, too, but there is a 
high humidity in the air here which makes it 
especially hard to stand the heat. People 
have died by the score and hundreds have 
been prostrated. Thousands flocked to the 
beaches and to the parks to gain a little on 
their exhaystion during the breathless nigh 
One of the good effects for the dairyme 
from a protracted spell of hot weather is the 
increased consumption of dairy products, al- 
though it of course throws the cows off from 
their production. The large ice cream com- 
panies have reported that they could not make 
enough of their produc j 
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greatly in the cities, although one company 
reports that this increase was somewhat offset 


by the number of people who have gone to 
the country. Most of these, however, still 
continue to use milk. The effect of the un- 
seasonable hot weather on crops will for the 
most part be good, warming up the ground 


and giving the crops, es] Mauy corn, a 2 
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Eastman’s Chestnuts 





A ier from the hills went to It 
Was going into one of the stores. 


C 
pened, a “Smart Alec’ 





Xu 
and as the old man turned to go 


dodged in front of him, so the old ma 
to go by him on the other side. 


ellow dodged in front of the 
After this was repeated the third 
old man stopped. 

“SAY, YOUNG FELLER, IF YOU 
WOULD BE GOOD ENOUGH TO STAND 
STILL A MINUTE, I'LL GO AROUND 
YOU!” 
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“My Experience With the Roadside Market.” 


Prize Winning and Other Letters from Our Interesting Contest 


Epitors’ Note: Getting fair prices for their 
pre oducts is the farmer's biggest problem. On 
this page are the prize-winning and other good 
letters from our roadside marketing contest. You 

vill find many splendid suggestions in these 
I tters, taken directly from the experience of the 
writers. These suggestions may help you get 
more for your products. 

Let us insert just one word of caution, how- 
ever. We do not wish to encourage anyone to 
rush into the roadside marketing business without 
first carefully figuring all of the difficulties. It 
takes a very large amount of time and labor, and 
to succe ed one must give great attention to detail. 

», the roadside markets are rapidly increasing 


trees we planted when we moved here began to 
add to our profits and $2,256.44 were our re- 
ceipts. The climb now is more gradual but we 
have learned much, increased our variety, and in 
1924, had $2,729.50 to add to our bank account. 
During last season honey in clean, attractive 
bottles was a big seller and $500 worth marked 
the season’s close. 

Satisfied customers of course are the best ad- 
vertisements, and it is gratifying to have people 
return regularly the entire season. You meet 
people that become real friends, you make people 
happy by giving them the best possible that can 
be produced, and life is worth living because we 
can be of some real service to those we meet. 

Sweet corn, both 





white and Golden 
Bantam, has always 











been a big attraction 
and one week end we 
sold 3,000 ears. We 
aim to always sell 
fresh products and 
when people drive a 
distance for vege- 
tables they have a 
right to get corn the 
day it is pulled. A 
succession of corn is 
also necessary and 
when our first plant- 
ing comes people 
know they can get a 
new planting every 
week until frost. 














A building is not absolutely necessary. In some instances it will help. 


The same is true of 
peaches. We have all 
varieties from the 
middle of August un- 








so that unless one has a good location, good 
the ducts, ¢ vell graded, the strict competition may 
make the effort a fail (re. 


It Takes Time and Determination 
First Prize 


FTER six years’ experience on a 134- 

acre farm, 26 miles from Philadelphia, 

we can give some words of advice. 

To begin with, you must realize the 
opportunity before you and never give up, though 
days of failure may come. Our" mistakes must 
only hel ip us to grow stronger; optimism and 
enthusiasm must go hand in hand with plenty of 
hard work. 

We aim to sell all our own products and have 
neat signs to advertise the vegetables, milk, cake, 
fruit, etc. Give people what they want and when 
they drive thirty miles as many of them do, please 
hem by having just the kind of home-made cake 
they like best. The milk is served ice cold in clean 
individual cups, 5,000 of which were used last 
season. We are sometimes called “The Milk 
Farm” by our customers, and on a hot Sunday 


often sell 100 quarts of milk by the glass. 
We shun red paint and gaudy posters that mar 
the effect of the landscape and people like to come 


and spend the whole afternoon on the benches 
we have provided under the ‘great ash trees over 
Too years old. Just flat boards on trestles hold 
our produce, and a glass cabinet holding eight 
cakes is an attractive place for cake and pie. 
Figures talk and tell something of the past 
ears of growth. In April, 1919, we came 
nyside” a bride and groom, both born in 
elphia. We bought a rented, run-down 
rm on a good automobile road and started our 
The first year our receipts were $400; in 
, help was scarce and our receipts were only 
A discouraging period, but that is the time 
to work harder. In 1921 we took in $1,000 from 
our market. 1922 was also’somewhat discourag- 
ing and we fell back again with $762.68 receipts. 
In 1923, we took on new life. Our 1,000 peach 
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til frost. They receive 
good care and ctiltivation, and every basket is 
sold at the farm and no peach is sold that is not 
in perfect condition. At this time our receipts 
have passed those of last year and with the peach 
trees looking better than ever 
and a large crop of peas ready to 


as beets, carrots, onions, radish and rhubarb, cuf 
cabbage and cauliflower, lettuce and celery, and 
place in a cool cellar and display but a small 
quantity of each kind at a time. We pick toma- 
toes, peppers, squash, cucumbers, melons, and 
pumpkins, etc., take inside, wipe and clean, and 
display in any number or quantity desired by the 
customer. We pick and have fresh berries in 
season, every day after 9 A. M. We usually 
try to have as many varieties of vegetables as 
possible as that helps to make a good display on 
our table. 

We sow in small quantities so as to have the 
main vegetables coming on fresh all of the 
season. 

We have a large table painted green and white 
with display space on top and in front and space 
underneath for some surplus and for sacks, paper 
and string. We furnish sacks and paper to wrap 
and hold all purchases and have our name and 
address, fruit and vegetables, stamped on all 
sacks and baskets. 

We are located on the main state road from 
Syracuse to Thousand Islands, only eight miles 
from the center of Syracuse and three miles from 
Oneida Lake and its many summer resorts. We 
have lots of customers who drive out from Syra- 
cuse in the evening before dark and we put up 
orders just to suit them. 

We grade all of our produce and either use at 
home or feed all seconds, or sell as such if some 
party wants that quality. We find the main 
thing is to be a = courteous and try to 


please all J. E. C., New York. 


A Hundred Dollars For Strawberries 
(Third Prize) 
] JUST took up the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
to take a ten minutes’ rest. The first thing 
I started to read was “This is your last chance to 
tell us about your roadside market.” 
Two years ago I had quite a strawberry bed. 
For years I always had enough for our family, 
but that year I had a new bed and it was just 








pick we look for a greater 





season than ever before. 
Do not grow discouraged. 
Work hard and smile! 
—M. L. C., Pennsylvania. 


Fresh Products Well 
Graded 


(Second Prize) 





E have conducted a 

roadside market for the 
last four years and have had 
the best success. We _ have 
disposed of all the produce 
from 12 acres, with the ex- 
ception of what we use for our 
family of from three to five 











people, which last year 
amounted to over $1,300, Sell- 
ing some days in the berry 





A neat and attractive market that invites the more discriminating 
buyer. It has an air of quality about it. 








season to within a few cents 
of $50, and on _ ordinary 
days anywhere from $8 to $3o. 

We sell every day except Sunday. We do 
no business on Sunday. We usually commence 
selling about May 1st and miss only a few days 
until December, then a few days a week the rest 
of the year when autos can travel. 

There are certain important factors in operat- 
ing a roadside market which must be followed in 
order to make a success of it. First, strictly fresh 
products; second, first quality; third, courteous 
treatment of your customers; fourth, a good full 
measure. 

We raise all kinds of vegetables for sale, also 
berries, some fruit, eggs and chickens. We put 
our vegetables up fresh every morning, usually 
put up quite a quantity of such bunch vegetables 


loaded with berries. My husband went out to 
work and so I was left alone to take care of 
chickens and garden. We live on a hill off the 
main road so we very seldom sell anything at the 
house. 

I said to my husband on Sunday, “I must pick 
berries tomorrow. I will never be able to use 
them all. Will you take them to the city?” 

“Maybe I will,” he said. 

But Monday morning he went to work, saying, 
“T cannot be bothered with those few berries.” 

After I had my dishes done, I went and picked 
berries. How I hated to see my berries go to 
waste. I said to myself, “I won’t. If I cannot 
sell them, I shall give them away.” So I took a 

(Continued on page 620) 
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Hillpot QUALITY Chicks 


You Profit—When Quality Comes at Such Prices 


White, Biack & Brown Leghorns 


Barred Rocks 


R. 1. Reds & White 
Wh. Wyandottes & Bik. Minorcas 
Mixed ..nuues 


Mating A White Leghorm . 
Bik. Leghoras & Barred Rocks 
Reds, Wh. Rocks & Wyandottes 
Full count sno safe de! 


Parcel Post 


check registered letter or 


W. F. HILLPOT, Box 29, hon N. J. 


























100 500 
$10.00 $48.00 
12.00 57.50 
13.00 62.50 
15.00 72.50 
9.00 45.00 
15.00 72.50 
15.00 72.50 
18.00 87.50 
within 1200 miles. 

insere Prompt Deliveries. 





Sent by 
Remit 
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Hens to keep and Hens to Sell|} One-Half Million Guaranteed 
(Continued from 615) 
es Chicks for 1925 
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are interested in improving your flock I/ English, Hollywood and Tancred Leghorns, 
firmly believe you will be repaid a hun- = — _ per hundred; Brown and Buff 

ara > ° at 4ine | Leghorns, $13; Barred and White Rocks, 
dred fold by getting some good bulletins | Single and Rose Comb Reds $15: Park's 
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by simply reading. You hav ot to 

> Pt) = & © got Our catalog and price list is ready. Ask 
handle the birds at the same time. An-|] for it and get the particulars as we>are 
other excellent bulletin is put out by the | 50°king orders now. 


University of Maryland located at College 
Park, Md. It is known as bulletin No. 35. New London Hatchery 
It is written in a popular manner and also BOX A, NEW LONDON, OHIO 


well illustrated. Many poultrymen ewill 


go farther than sending for the bulletins. CHICKS 5000 Weekly 
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. P . t 
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game first hand under the instruction of S C. Brown Leghorns .....ccceeeeees 9.00 
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men who have ade : \ s UE TAMDD cbc ccuccinecscooseesécscécss 24.0 
eS eececcosce 7.00 
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work ouresives.— Anonymous, New York. | Mixed Chicks {tes 22.08 
i HE cost of a hen house should be kept |“ free Catalog and prices on iarger lots #0 
low as possible and still have a NITTANY VALLEY HATCHERY 
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good «* use. An expensive house makes | 
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Holstein Men Convene 
Grand Rapids Meeting and Sale A Success 


WAS very glad 

to have the op- 
portunity. to go as a delegate from New 
York State to the fortieth Annual Con- 
vention of the Holstein Friesian Asso- 
ciation of America, held at Grand Rapids, 
Michigan on June 3rd. The meeting was 
called to order by the President, Frank 
O. Lowden of Illinois. There were pres- 
ent 133 delegates. A very impressive his- 
tory in memoriam of Wing R. Smith, 
former Secretary, was read and adopted. 

The first resolutions proposed were the 
following, by H. H. Wing of Ithaca, New 
York . 

“Resolved, That on and after Jan- 
uary 1, 1926, The Holstein-Friesian As- 
sociation of America will admit cows to 
Advanced Registration only on an of- 
ficial record of 7 days or a semi-official 
record of 305 days. 

“Resolved, That no record of an 
animal on semi-official test will be re- 
ceived in which the animal has been 
milked more than three times a day 
after the 30th day after calving 

“Resolved, That the By-Laws and 
rules and classifications for Advanced 
Registry be amended to conform with 
these resolutions.” 

These resolutions brought out much dis- 
cussion. Some of the western delegates 
were opposed to it on the grounds that it 
would discredit a great many of the yearly 
records already made. No delegate saw 
fit to point out that yearly testing had 
fallen off so that it almost ceased to exist 
as a factor. In New York State I under- 
stand that there are about 106 dairymen 
making yearly records. Of this number 
only five are Holstein breeders and I hap- 
pen to be one of these five. At Fishkill 
Farms I have sixteen cows on test for 
305 days. I would not run these cows for 
the full year because I believe it is the 
normal thing for a cow to have a calf 
every 12 months and she cannot do this if 
she is on test for a full year. If a pure 
bred Holstein breeder cannot afford to 
make long-time records, then he most cer- 
tainly ought to. put his herd in a cow test- 
ing association. 1 understand that in 
Michigan, where they are pushing the cow 
testing association for all it is worth, that 
most of the prominent Holstein breeders 
have joined cow testing associations. It 
is my belief that the pure bred Holstein 
tow has seen its worst days. Furthermore 
the breeder who will join a cow testing 
association and at the same time do official 
and semi-official on his best cows will reap 
the reward in the very near future. At 
Fishkill Farms I at ieast am practicing 
what I preach. 


To Spread Gospel of Holstein Milk 


The next resolution discussed was one 
proposed by Tom Pemberton of Greens- 
boro, N. C. The final resolution as passed 
was as follows: 

“That the Board of Directors may 
outline a three year program to de- 
vote a goodly portion of the time and 
energy of the Extension Department to 
the subject of plans for marketing 
Holstein milk throughout the country 
wherever such help is requested. The 
Board may spend not to exceed $50,000 
a year for this special milk marketing 
work, without limiting in any way the 
other activities carried on by the Ex- 
tension Department at Chicago.” 


This ought to be a real help in spread- 
gospel of the Holstein cow as 75% 
of t lucers in the New York milk 
shed own either pure bred or grade Hol- 
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steins. The readers of the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST stand to benefit by the work 
m Department will do 
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t the Extensi 
for the next three years. The American 
people do not begin to drink enough milk. 
If some of you listened to the address of 
Dr. Kellogg of Battle Creek Sanatarium, 
given at the Holstein banquet, you would 
eat less beef, and would see that every 
nember of your household drank at least 
a quart of milk a day. According to Dr. 
Kellogg, you would be healthier, wealthier, 
and wiser. 

One of the few resolutions passed as 
originally drafted, was resolution No. 24 
as proposed by C. F. Bigler of Syracuse, 
N. Y., President and Secretary of the 


By HENRY MORGENTHALJU, JR. 


New York State 
Holstein -F riesian 
Association: 

“immediately after the Committee on 
Elections has compietec its canvass of 
votes for delegates the Secretary shall 
notify by telegram, confirmed by reg- 
istered fetter, each uslegate in every 
district so elected of his election. 
Within five days after receipt of such 
notice by telegram each delegate shail 
return to the Secretary at his office, a 
written acceptance or declination to at- 
tend the Annual Meeting to which he 
has been elected as delegate. 

“It shall be the duty of the Secre- 
tary to ascertain from «uch returns if 
vacancies occur in any district and if 
so to fill same from delejates voted on 
by declaring elected the next lower in 
order of votes receiv2o until all vacan- 
cies are filled, same to be notified as in 
case of the regular elections. 

“Should there be no other delegates 
properly nominated with whom to fill 
vacancies, the Secretary shali notify 
the president of state associations in 
all organized states requiring him to 
designate remaining delegates In the 
order of number for such district. In 
unorganized states the Secretary chall 
notify the Chairman of the tixecutive 
Committee who shall have the power 
to name deleaates to fill the vacancies 
in these districts. 

“Requirements of eligibility of ap- 
Pcinted delcgztes shall in all cases ve 
t+* same -s for those elected by ballot.” 
The resolution proposed by H. W. AI- 

lyn, Byron, Ill.. was of great importance. 
Many delegates felt that the $300,000 re- 
serve fund accumulated in time of plenty 
should be drawn on, now that we were 
passing through a lean period. The resolu- 
tion as passed changes the section of the 
by-laws relating to the method by which 
the directors are authorized to use any 
portion of the reserve fund in the treasury 
of the Association. The Allyn resolution 
eliminates the necessity for a unanimous 
vote of the Board on reserve fund matters, 
and instead requires a three fourths vote, 
or 12 members approval before reserve 
fund can be dipped into. 
Condemns Breeding Immature Animals 
Two new resolutions under special busi- 
ness was nres nted and pa sed. One 
stated that the Association goes on record 
against the breeding of immature animals 
and refused to register the offspring of 
he'fers bred at less than 12 months old. 
The other resolution was by ex-President 
Aitken, and related to the appointment of 
a committee to investigate the advisability 
of changing the seat of incorporation from 
of New y rk to some other more 
liberal state, and named a committee of 
d by President Lowden to pre- 


' 


41 Cent 


five heace 
pare an amendment to the by-laws govern- 
ing the same. Further action was taken 
in relation to certain modifications of the 


official test rule and a committee of three 


- nnointed to meet at Indianay olis next 

October with the American Dairy Science 

Association to consider such necessary or 
1 ie chenuion 


ate whee 

Ruth McCormick, daughter of Mark 
Hanna. of Rock River Farms, Ill. and 
Harold Stimson of Hollywood, Washing- 
ton, were the only new directors elected. 
Mrs. McCormick succeeds George A. Fox 
of Illinois who declined to stand for re- 
election. 

Directors reelected were D. B. Arm- 
strong, Watertown, N. Y., Fred Pabst, 
Oconomowoe, Wis., and T. E. Elder, Mt. 
Herman, Mass L. M. Thompson of 
Pennsylvania was renamed Vice-President 
of the Association; all votes were un- 
animous and no rival candidates contested 
the slate prepared by nominating committee. 


Michigan Sale After Meeting Averages 
$763 


The day following the annual meeting, 
the Michigan Holstein breeders held a 
very successful sale at the fair grounds, 
four miles out from Grand Rapids. At 
this sale, fifty-eight animals’ sold for 
$44,250. They brought an average price 
per animal, of $763. The highest-priced 
bull sold for $3,700 to Mr. F. B. Ainger, 
Jr., of Michigan The highest-priced cow 
sold for $2,800 and was bought by Mr. 
Goodhue of Quebec. The animals that went 
through this sales ring were an excep- 
tionally fine lot of Holsteins and the price 
at which they sold ought to be encouraging 
to the breeders throughout the country. 
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The owners of blue ribbon cows feed Corn Gluten 
Feed when they make a record-breaking test-— 
because it proditces the largest yield of milk and 


butter fat. 


Successful beef cattle feeders prefer Corn Gluten 
Feed as the protein ingredient in their rations. They use 
it for both pasture and dry lot feeding, and as a substi- 
tute for corn—always with big results. 


Successful hog feeders have fed thousands of tons of Corn 
Gluten Feed with shelled corn, tankage shorts, oil meal. 


It always pays. 


They know that Corn Gluten Feed will give them the 


largest gains at the lowest cost and they are never dis- 


appointed, 


It will pay you to follow their example, 


Whether you are mixing your own ration or buying it in 
a bag, be sure it contains Corn Gluten Feed. 


The mixed feed manufacturer who uses Corn Gluten Feed 


as an ingredient is your friend. 


his feed. 


It will pay you to buy 


We have published a new booklet—‘Feeding and Pas- 


tures,” 


Write us for a free copy. 


Associated Corn Products Manufacturers 


Feed Research Department 
Hagh G. Van Pelt, Dircetor 


208 South La Salle St., Chicago, Fil. 





















o ." Leas b ot. 
BROOKFIELD FARM 
HEADQUARTERS Jor NEREFORDS 
DURHAM -: CONNECTICUT 
We offer two yearling Woodford bulls and several well 

sred heifers, at attractive prices. 
Write for beokict “A’’ “HEREFORDS FOR 
NEW ENGLAND AND WHY" 
PHILIP 4. RICH, ANDY CARTER, 
Manager. Herdsman. 


PURE-BRED GUERNSEYS 


FARMERS—BREEDERS—DAIRYMEN 

We can offer you bull calves and young 
bulls out of A. R. cows and sired by May 
Rose Bulls that stand for production and 
type. Prices are for quick sale. Write 
for list. 


rt). 





Herd Accredited 
FORGE HILL FARM 
New Windsor on Hudson, N. Y. 








Stannox Farm 


| A HOME OF PUREBRED GUERNSEYS | 








Average A.R. records of cows now ip our herd fs 
10677.98 Ibs. milk, 547.24 lbs. fat. We have for 
sale three young bulls now ready for service. 

ror particulars write 


F 
P. F. STAPLES, Mgr. E. HOLLISTON, MASS. 














ELM HILL JERSEYS 
Type—Production 
Sons and daughters of Xenia’s Sultan, 
Cows and heifers bred. Write for descrip- 
tive sale list. 
ELM HILL FARM 
Brookfield, Mass. 





1 AM OFFERING a very choice Jersey heifer bred to 
freshen in Ang. whose dam is one of my best cows and 
whose Gr. dam has R. M. Record of 18050 Ibs. milk, 
938 lbs. fat im one year. She has every promise of 
making a great cow. Price $100. Other heifers younger 
for $60 and wp. T. B. free herd 
S. 8. HUNT, Ment, Liv. Co, W. Y. 












30 Days Pian. Full year to pay, 

Trial! Unmatched for skimming, 

easy turning and cleaning. 

Old Separetors Taken In Exchange. 
Shipped from stock nearest you 

Write for free catalog and low prices. 

AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 























Box 20-A Bainbridge, N. Y. 
BELGIANS 
Select your foundation stock from the Eastern 
Headquarters of the 
FARCEUR BELGIANS 
We offer stallions and mares for sale at all 
times. Prices Reasonable. 
KNOLLWOOD FARM. 
FAYETTEVILLE, W. Y., DEPT. A. 
A. L. Brockway Oliver Jones 
Owner Supt. 








SWINE BREEDERS 


150--Pigs For Sale--150 


Chester and Yorkshire cross and Berkshire and Chester 
cross, all weaned and good blocky pigs, no runts, Pigs 
6 to 7 weeks old $6 each, and 8 to 9 weeks old $6 50 
pach Also 25 Chesters and 30 Berkshires, pure bored, 
T weeks old, sows or boars $7 each. Shipped to you 
£.0.D. on your approval No charge for shipping crates, 


A.M. LUX, 206 Washington St., Woburn, Mass, 








Chester White and York- 


PIGS FOR SA shire crossed, Berkshires 


harrows and sows, 8 weeks old. Price $6.50 each Ship 

any oumber C. 0 D. on approval. No charge for crating: 
WILLIAM J. DAILEY 

Lexington, Massachusettay 
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MILK PRICES 


4 bw Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
A ition announces the following 


a : ‘ 

prices that dealers will pay the League dur- 

ing the last h f Ju r milk t 

3% wm the basic € O. 201 to 210 miles 

of New \ City It 4s , qe 

course that it pr Ss? w are 

mot rece 3 the r into the 
, ; 


These quotations are subject to change 
betw » time f pu tion and ma 1g 
due t C sit ns " the market 
Cla 1 ] S BEM cedecceenes . -$2.33 
Cla \ t CAOOM scccccacecss 1.80 
Cc 2B CAO cntucuvadedass 1.95 
Cl 2C Soit ¢ 1.90 
Class 3A | milk 

( d. why milk 1.80 


gour 

nilk t 2 to 2 

la -  maniewones 2.33 

Sees S éecvse TeTTTTTTT CTT TTT Te 2.00 

I ils hi a i a 1.65 
( 1 prices det 

and tat the New York 

marct 


@ra t | 

for 3 i the 201 to 210 

DI b..csbkewebabhaedewaede 2.23 
Cla - abvevebabeséecsdenvneudas 2.00 


T Int te M Prod \ 
sociat (1 leiphia Price Pl 
announce the 1 ving stat prices of 
the price t mer in the 201 to 210 
mile zone from Philadelphia for 3% milk 


is $2.19. In the 101 to 110 mi 
the price ; § > 


> 


BUTTER SLIGHTLY EASIER 


CREAMERY A Year 
SALTED June 9 June 2 Ago 
Sc ng higher 

than extras 43-43% 44.44'. 42-42 
Extras(92score) 4244 43'5 414-41 
84.91 score 40' ,-42', 40-43 41 
Lower Grades 39-40 38! 5-39! 315-35 
TI 1 } 1 

from tl : point of 44 

far st marl l rea 








Fancy Eggs Wanted 


Best Prices Prompt Returns 


Herschel Jones Marketing Service, 


INC. 
127 Reade St., New York 
i . 


N Y S ‘ I > e M 


S H | P to the right house | 


M. ROTH & CO. 


“etimens mBGGS 
SHIP YOUR EGGS 


WHITE AND BROWN 
To R. BRENNER & SONS 
Bonded Commission Merchants 
358 Greenwich St., New York City 


PATENTS 2.220 


WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 
644 & Street. Washingten, 0. C. 























WATURAL LEAF TOBACCO. Chewing 5 Ibs. $1.50; 10 
bs § ) Smoking 5 Ibs. $1.2 ! $ Pay 
1, pipe and recipe (ree 





FARMERS TOBACCO UNION, dl., _ Padeeah, Ky 


woot WIDES, ETC Best 1 pte & HH. Lh 
r te ” Keystone Hide Ce., Lancaster, Pa 


Write for prices. 





sligt 


} 


NEARBY 
WHITES 


-g~y 

but 
‘ oe pt buyers 
da pre 


to 


June 9 


40 


7.38 


36 


-35 


36 


poultry market has 





39 


imme 


CHEESE MARKET QUIET 
STATE 
FLA 


EGGS SHOW HEAT 


June 


40 
36 
25 
36 


ha n 
oh 
ling the 
| qualificati i not in a strong 
GOOD DEMAND FOR BROILERS 
FOWLS 
June 9 June 2 Ago 
..29 30 
. 28 28 
BROILERS 
os 5-43 
40-45 -36 


almos 


Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets 


Recei 


versed — during the past week. On 
the Monday following Decoration Day 
the market was quite weak. The carry 
overs from the previous Friday were heavy 
By Wednesday, however, the situation 
I : it ss due to 


vegan to 











free bu wis and broilers. 
By the the market had 
tu 1 r with broilers 
1 
selling r the fanciest 
+ * | 
5 F r on the oth 
Altl een very act . 
nevertheless re vers cut prices to Soc 
on colors 1 } ! $ in rder to keep the 
t t in as healthy a condition as pos 
l TI d ne is not indicative of 
} $ he situ on. 
| nen who have radios and 
following the American Acricut- 
I 4 » re ts trom day to day and 
e t up and down movements 
in tl t t cl l n find the radio 
ion 1 r tor them. For the man 
\ s han y fancy ilers there has 
been a spread of m 7 to 10c on quota- 
t luring one week. Although we can- 
not ?t t prices, n rtheiess from the 
t ven tr 1 day t day ne can ¢ en 
draw rm s tl it may indicate aT - 
ble r fall of t market within a 
da 











1a | yield 
is § T t tor ¢ ] d n tic needs In 
Tac s iid that w will be s! t or ou 
ree for bre id vh t If the 
es t f the D nt is correct 
it will mean that we will |! st th 
t t wheat « > s > 1917 This re- 
nort + T) ‘ t was I ] n « ™ 
Tits S n | » 7 id sn take into 
nsid tion rains hat have occurred 
nce that d However, it is known that 
cond $ e \ bad in sections 
of +} y ; 7 r iry C ' + * sec 


New York Wheat Crop Above Last 


Year 
A mbined report of the Federal and 
State Department « f Aori a forecasts 
the New York winter wheat crop at 7,178,- 
000 bushels compared to the productio n of 
6,500,000 bushels last year, 2 gain of over 
0 bushels e 


forecast for Pennsylvania indicates 


that t 1925 vield will be about a million 
and a half bushels heavier than the actual 
yield 1 1924, the f be ww: 1924 vield 
19.830,000 bushels; 1925 st, 21.2332,000 
T O forecast a unts to 19,408,000 
bushels while the actual yield in 1024 
37,313,000 | Is, the recast indica 





Reports from Kansas indicate that the 
wheat crop from that state will be helf 


: s 
of the 1024 crop due primarily to dry 
weather and high winds, which have done 
much damage since the first of may. 
FUTURES A Year 
( <a quotat: ) 
June 9 June : Aao 
WUEe éceccuctex< 1.6634 1.612 1.08'4 
SP irwcanaateaics 1.17 1.15% 8034 
Oats ae 48 473g 


Wheat, "No. 2Red2.03 4 1.9655 1.2512 


Corn, No. 2 Yel ..1.36 1.3354 1.00 

Oats, No. 2.... .67 58! 61 
FEEDS June 6 May 29 

( R. Rufe 

Grd. Oats 40.00 38.50 


Sp’g Gran ........31.50 31.50 
H'd Bran coe et 0S8.00 32.50 
Stand’d Mids .....33.50 33.00 
Soft W. Mids .....40.00 38.00 
Flour Mids .......39.00 37.50 
Red Dog .......- 45.50 44.00 
Wh. Hominy ....42.75 42.00 
Yel Hominy ......43.00 42.50 


Corn Meal ........50.00 7.00 
Gluten Feed .... —_— _—_ 
Gluten Meal . . 42.25 —- 
36% C. S. Meal 2.00 42.50 
41% C. S. Meal ..4450 45.00 
43% C. S. Meal. 46.50 47.00 


34% O. P. Linseed 
Oil Meal ....... 44.00 44.50 


OLD POTATOES ABOUT DONE 


There is little left of the old potato 
market. A few states are arriving but 
the quantity is insignificant. Maines are 
in heavier supply and they are meeting 
a very dull sale. 


In any fruit, 


American Agriculturist, June 20, 1979 


My Experience with the 


Roadside Market 
(Continued from page 617) 


basket in each hand just as I was and 
went down the hill to the first house on 
the main road where a man and his wif 
lived. The man was lame and was sitting 
under a big maple tree by the road. He 
had not done any work for two year 

His wife thanked me and was so glad as 
she said her husband loved strawb« , 
As we were talking, I said “I wonder if 
you would try and sell some for m« 


J 





He said, “Sure I will try,” so I rushea 
home, got some berries, and made a sign. 
He sold all my berries. I made over a 
hundred dollars and he got five cents { 
every quart he sold. He was so 
to think that he was able to do 
something for his family. I gave them 
two quarts every day to eat and all 
his wife wanted to can at the when 
they were smaller. 


iaSt 


Well, my ten minutes are up and I must 
get to work. —Mrs. A. P., Connecticut 


Study Your Location 
B ew first and one of the most important 

factors in roadside marketing is loca- 
tion. The site should be selected with 
care and judgment, situated preferably 
a main auto road between large cities. 1 
more traffic the more business. The road 
should be level and wide, with pler 
of parking space available. It is advis- 
able to have a few good signs; 
ample a sign about fifty to a hundred yards 
on each side of the stand SLOW DOWN 
FRUIT FOR SALE; and one near 
stand STOP UIT FOR SALE; also, 
signs telling what you have to sell, and 
the name of the farm or owner catch 
people’s eye. It is very advantageous to 


ior ¢X- 


thea 


have a shady pl people prefer stopping 
there to the hot sun. Keep things neat 
and clean about the stand. An elaborate 


building is not essential, but one that is 


attractive draws trade. 

The next consideration is what to s 
A real roadside market sells good hor 
grown fruit and vegetables. Thimgs that 


have been cultivated and sprayed and are 
freshly picked—that is what people want, 


size and color make a ready 
sale and bring more money. It is also im 
portant to grade carefully. Have thins 
the same all the way through. No trash 
or little stuff on the bottom—if anything, 
put the biggest there. Once people find 
you put your fruit up honestly they will 
not only come back but tell others. Use 
neat and attractive packages, also variety 
of sizes, some people want two quarts, 
others a bushel. t 1 
four quart tills, eight, twelve, fourteen 
quart, and bushel baskets will cover all 
Try to display the fruit attractively. 


d measure; most people appreciate 


, 
| 
l 
In general, one, two an 


needs. 
Give go 
it. 
Finally, a few general policies in reg 
to marketing. A reasonable price b d 
first essential in getting 
and h adi g customers. Never charge 
more you would be willing to pay- 


th 
Price things in town occas sionally and | 


on quality is 


— 


a little lower. Stick to prices when 2c 
set, and don’t sell less when some e 
tells you that they can buy cheaper in tie 
city or at another stand. Very often those 
people come back and buy when they sce 
the other product is not as good as yours 
even though it is cheaper. Treat all 

like—don’t have one price tof 


customers al 
Fords and anoth 
times the people in the 
appetite and more ready cash 


er for Packards, for s 
Fords have a bet 
than the 


people in the big car. Don’t try to dis 
criminate between transient and perma t 
see 


customers, thinking, well we will never 
those people again. Sell always with the 
hope they will come again, or if not, they 
will at least tell others where they got 
some good fruit. That is my idea of @ 
satisfactory roadside stand. It would do 
a good business and develop each year. 
—H. M. C., New York. 


~~ — 8 <— 


Se fer a? be Pe 
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ceAmong the Farmers 


Retailers Discuss New York Meat Supply 


XTREMES met at the annual con- 

vention of the New York State As- 
sociation of United Master Butchers of 
America held at Albany on June 8 and 
9 when meat retailers listened to com- 
ments by representatives of the agricul- 
tural field on the advisability of greater 
production of small meat animals in 
New York State. It is the opinion of 
the retailers that New York farmers 
have a big opportunity to incr 
income by growing more lambs, calves 
and hogs for the New York market in 
view of the fact that the greater city now 


ease their 
} 


has to draw from the west for most of 
its supplies. 
Professor H. H. Wing of the New 


York State 


first 


College of Agriculture was 
on the program on the evening of 
the 8th. He answered the question of 
the butchers very aptly when he said 
that the main livestock business of New 
York state farmers was the production 
of milk. He said that farmers would 
turn to the raising of lambs, veals and 
hogs when these commodities pay more 


than the present farm business Phat is 
being pursued. 

Jay Coryell, State leader of County 
Agents, pointed out that at the present 


time we are going through a period of 
transition in the hay market. With the 
increase of motor transportation in our 
cities and the decrease in horses, there 
is a problem before our hay growers 
who are steadily finding it more difficult 
to market their hay at a profit. He said 
that there may be some communities 
that are so advantageously situated that 
they may take up the cooperative feed- 
ing and shipping small meat animals on 
a carlot basis. He expressed the view 
that possibly the Farm Bureaus and the 
dealers association may cooperate to the 
mutual benefit of the farmers. 

Other speakers included: L. 


D. Green, 


agricultural agent of the Ontario and 
Western Railway, E. L. Moody of the 
New York State Skeep Growers Co- 
operative Association, R. W. Quacken- 
bush, agricultural agent of the New 
York Central lines and F. W. Ohm, 


associate editor of AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TuRist. Several of the representative 
butchers emphatically stated that New 
York is always eager for real fancy 
meat, especially at times such as at the 
present. They frankly stated that they 
were not acquainted with the problem 
the farmer has to face but it seemed to 
them that there is some opportunity for 
the nearby men to work into the trade 
that ts mostly going to the distant west- 
ern producing sections. 

About 75 members of the New York 
association were present at the meeting, 
several from cities other than New 
York. These up-state men also reported 
a good market for nearby meat. 


Dates of Long Island Potato 
Tour Announced 


HE Farm Bureaus of Nassau and 
Suffolk Counties have announced 
that the annual Long Island tour will 
be held on June 24, 25 and 26. Final 
arrangements have not been” announced 
up to time of going to press. However, 
the following preliminary schedule has 
been estimated. 

The first day will include a tour of 
Nassau County, starting from the Court 
House at Mineola early in the morning. 
That night the party will put up at the 
New York State Institute of Applied 
Agriculture at Farmingdale. On the 
following day, the 25th, the party will 
travel through Farmingdale to points 
in Suffolk County covering the Sound 
Avenue section around Riverhead and 
to the north. On the last day the south 
side will be visited. 

Up-state growers who are contemplat- 
ing taking the trip should get in touch 
with H. C. Odell, county agricultural 
agent of Nassau County, whose address 


is at Mineola, or D. W. Kelsey, man- 
ager of the Suffolk County Farm Bur- 
eau, with offices at Riverhead. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Odell and Mr. Kelsey there 
will be plenty of cars to accommodate 
all who desire to attend. 


Sisson to Speak at League 
Meeting in New York 





HE Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
Association, Inc., will hold it’s an- 
nual meeting at the Hotel Pennsylvania 
in New York City, Thursday, June 18. 
Approximately one thousand delegates 
from local associations will. attend the 
meeting, and at least an equal number 
of members and guests will be there. 


Francis H. Sisson of New York City, 
Vice President of The Guaranty Trust 
Company will be one of the principal 
speakers. His address will be given at 


12:30 Eastern Standard time. 


Mrs. Ruby Green Smith, Secretary of 
the New York State Federation of 
™>5mc Bureaus, and recently appointed 
to the adviscry committee of the newly 
organized Home Department of the Lea- 
gue will also address the meeting 

This meeting will be the first business 
convention of farmers ever held in New 


York City. 





New York County Notes 


Ontario County.—May was a dry and 
cold month. We have only one real 
nice warm rain during the whule spring. 
Meadows have been injured by lack of 
moisture and by warm weather. Wheat 
has not been doing well for the past 
few weeks. About the 30th of May all 
barley and corn have been planted, the 
former crop growing nicely. Some late 
potatoes were planted after the first of 
June. The acreage is not as large as it 
was last season. Many farmers have 
gone into local peas for canneries. Just 
outside of Canandaigua quite an acreage 
of cabbage plants were grown for trans- 
planting. Farmers were busy spraying 
during the first week in June for after 
bloom in apples. This should be a Bald- 
win year but the bloom was very light. 
Some estimate the crop at 40% but I 
would judge 10% hower. Greenings are 
placed at 50% but this looks high. 
Strawberries blossomed full as well as 


currants and _ gooseberries. Quinces 
bloomed heavily. Butter has been 
bringing 40c, eggs 28c, live hogs 12c, 


hav $12 per ton.—E. T. B 

Franklin County—Farmers in Frank- 
lin county had completed sowing grain 
about June Ist. A much larger acreage 
of barley, oats and peas has been sown 
compared with last year, perhaps about 
double. Reports indicate that the potato 
acreage will be less than that of last 
year. Potatoes and corn are just being 
planted. Cows have been turned out to 
pasture. Milk prices have taken a de- 
cided slump. Prospects are for a very 
good hay crop if we have some rain dur- 
ing the month. The farm bureau man- 
ager has made arrangement for scveral 
fertilizer demonstrations on_ several 
farms in the county.—H. T. J. 

Essex County.—Up to the last of May, 
spring in this section was cold and back- 
ward. The ground was able to be worked 
early and some grain put in but the cold 
weather delayed growth. Cows that have 
just freshened are bringing a good price. 
Grades are selling for $60 to $75. Dressed 
veal has been bringing 15c a pound. Eggs 
are 30c a dozen. Butterfat for April 
brought 45¢ a pound. Farm help is more 
plentiful than for the past few years. 


—M. E. B. 
Schenectady County—Sp:' . is late 
owing to the cold weather. Up ‘o the 


last of April very little work had been 
done on the land. There were compar- 
a’ vely few auc ‘ons this spring. Not 
man- farmers are hiring help. They are 
¢ ‘ng what they can and are le..ing ~ - 
rest go. Price of potatoes and hay is 
very low.—S. W. C. 
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Standard Tires 


fa, Famous Oliver 
. Oversize Cords 


Positively the most sensational bargains in 
standard make tires ever offered! Right now 
—you can equip your car with brand new, 
absolutely first quality standard tires, 
GUARANTEED FR 12,00 MILES, and 
not only save big inoney, but “pay as you 
ride” in small monthly amounts, Don’t 
pass up this amazing offer. Order ourCele- 
brated Oliver Big Oversize Extra Heavy- 



































Duty Cord Tires im approval—without risking one cent, 


10 DAYS’ 


Inspection F ree 


Send only $1 now, whether you order one or more 

tires. Take 10 days after they arrive to compare 

with any of the best known standard makes, The 
Oliver Cord lasts longer and rides easier, because 
there is more tire. It is bigger, heavier, better in 
every respect. But don’t take our word for it. See 
for yourself ~get the opinion of experts. If not 
convinced that you have found the biggest tire 
value in America, return shipment at our expense 
and get your money back, 


3 Months to Pay 


If you decide to put tires on your car, take 90 
days to pay balance in small monthly amounts. 
You'll never miss the money by this liberal plan 
and you will enjoy perfect freedom from tire 
trouble the balance of the year. 


GUARANTEED 
12,000 MILES . 


Order direct from us, Oliver Cords are not sold through dealers. 
We employ no salesmen, no agents, maintain no branches. Entire 
output goes to car owners direct, saving all expense of salaries, 
commissions, rents, etc. You pay much less for Oliver Cords than 
the list prices of nationally advertised brands. Yet Olivers are 
sheclatele guaranteed for 12,000 miles. And many car owners 
report they have driven 18,000 to20,000 miles and are still going good. 
Note amazing direct prices on the handsome all black Oliver Cords, 


All Oliver Cordsare Oversize and Non-Skid 

Price _ Tube Tube 

F30x3Cln. $9.85$1 ‘88 | 32x45S.S. $2155 $2.9 
30x3',Clin. 12.85 1.95|33x45.8. 22.45 295 
30x3%S.8.13.95 1.95 | 32x4%4S.S.28.65 3.65 
31x45.S. 19.85 2.55/|33:--55.S. 37.85 4.35 
Ss ial Ford Sedan Cord: —Extra Big Double Oversize, 3lxé 
CRer to fit 30x35 rim, Order by No. » ae x4. Price $14.85. 
The best tire made for ae ene cm see ee eee 

small closed cars. [ouver Tu TIRE & RUBBER WORKS 
Oliver Heavy Red | 1467 S. Michigan Ave. Dept. 522 Chicago 

me 























Inner Tubes — An- Enclosed find $1. Send m 
other worth-while saving Big Oversize 


if you yen Heavy Duty Red Inner Tubes now. I .-Oliver Cords, size. Price $. 





Brand new, first quality, guaranteed for two years. Heavy Duty 
Ford Balloon Cords—To fit Ford Cars 


d at factory with small diameter wheels. 


~-Inner Tubes, size ........... Ee 
on 10 days’ FREE inspection. If not satisfied, will 


equip 
Full — and Non-Skid. return shipment and you will refund my $1 and pay 
Size 29x4.40. Price ‘$17. 85. Red Tube $3.20. transportation Gores #. Otherwise, I will pay bar- 
° gain price according to your terms of $1 with order 

Sour Service | and balance of total amount in 3 equa! monthly pay- 


No delays when you order from Oliver. Order will be prey 7 understood that tires are guaranteed 
on its way within 3 hours of receipt. Remember, we OF 15,000 EBS. 
ship on approval—at our risk, not yours. If not sat- 
isfied after you have compared Oliver Cords for both 





quality and price, return shipment and we instantly 
ten your Pia ppead pay express charges. Don’t lay RROBIEES wor nceccoccwcetesecencenneceesecesanascsense: = 
this aside—ACT' BPD — 
© GP BOE NO. cccccccccccccccccccncccccescose: — 
Oliver Tire & Rubber Works - 


Post Office. State..... 





| Name. 
1467 S. Michigan Ave., Dept. 522 Chicago | 


}BABY & 











CHICKS 
SUNBEAM CHICKS 


LOW PRICES. EFFECTIVE MAY Ist. 0, ;SUNSEAMS” have 


customers for many years and will please you. Hatched from pure-bred, heavy laying 
flocks inspected by expert holding 0. S. U. Certificate. 


ate 




















PURE 
=i53 42) 












100% Live Delivery Guar Postpaid prices 50 100 500 1000 
White, Brown & Buff Leghorns cobonpessésecnce $5.50 $10.00 $47.00 §$ 90.00 
Barred & White Rocks S. C & R. C. Reds, Anconas 6.50 12.00 57.00 110.00 
Buff Rocks, White Wyandots, Buff Orpingtons 7.00 13.00 €2.00 120.00 
Silver Wyandottes, White Orpingtons ......... 7.50 14.00 67.00 130.00 
Mixed Chicks, Heavies, $10 per 100 straight. Light Mixed, $8 Chicks will now thrive the best with little 
loss. Order quickly for early shipment. Ref. Buckeye Com. Sav Bank, You take no chance op “‘SUNBEAMS.” 
Circular Free. Mem. I. B. C. A. Only 18 hours from New York 
SUNBEAM HATCHERY, BOX H-58 FINDLAY, OHIG 





PENNSYLVANIA CHICKS 





BIG, STURDY, HEARTY CHICKS from pure bred, inspected, heavy laying flocks. Prices are Post- 
paid. Live De livery Guaranteed, 
Varieties 50 100 500 

8. C. White & Brown Leghorns .. $5.00 $8.50 $40.00 
Barred Plymouth Rocks ......00- 5.75 10.50 50.00 
Rhode Island Reds ......ceees cece 6.75 10.50 50.00 
BimeS Coben Ser Beellate cccsccccctcvcBecccccsvcesccccese 5.00 8.50 40.00 
Bank Reference. You take no chance when you deal with us. 

MINGOVILLE POULTRY FARM, BOX 302 MINGOVILLE, PA, 





Schwegler’s “THOR-O-BRED”’ Baty Chicks 
“LIVE AND LAY” 


live because they are bred from healthy, free range 
flocks, that have thrived and gained in vigor for cunaretione 
They lay because they are from selected. tested and culled 
high egg power stock. Leghorns, Rocks, R. I. Reds, Anconas, 
Minorcas, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, 10c, and up. Order éarly, 
100% live delivery, Postpaid. Members of International Rab 

Chick Association. Write now for our FREE @HICK BOO 


—— «+ Se Scuweccer’s Hatcuery 204 NortHampton urrato. N.Y. 








° e FOR JUNE & JULY CHICKS. For 25 years we have supplied Chicks to our 
Special Prices many customers, from specially culled flocks of pure bred stock. 100% 
Live Delivery Guaranteed. WE CAN SHIP C. 0. D.. 
Varieties. Express or Postpaid 25 50 100 500 1000 
8. C. Wh., Br., Buff & Bik. Leghorns, Anconas $2.25. $4.25 § 8.00 $38.00 §$ 177.00 
Barred & Wh. Rocks, R. C. Reds, Blk. Minoreas . 2.75 5.50 10.00 48.00 95.00 
Wh. Wyandots, Extra Qual. Barron Wh Leghorns 3.00 6.75 11.00 53.00 100.00 
Extra Quality 8. C. White Minorcas ........ 3.75 7.00 13.00 65.00 120.00 
Light Mixed Chicks ........ceecceesseenes 2.25 4.00 7.50 36.00 70.00 
Pagks Barred Rocks from 250-trap-nest hens, 15¢ each. White Pekin Ducklings, 20¢ each, 
We accept orders for C. @ D. shipment by Express and Parcel Post. Order direct from 
- this ad. Catalog Free. 
20TH CENTURY HATCHERY, BOX 8 WEW WASHINGTOR, OnI® 
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ine Valley of Voices—®y George Marsh 


A pew TCHED at length, with hands They had reached a hollow at the foot He was walking close to her, over- “What have they got?” queried St 
behind 1 istened as the of the ridge where the soil was spongy conscious of her nearness. Her shoul- Onge. 

















violin of the girl 1ut of the and moist, even in September, because der touched his, and his pulse leaped at “Give it up; maybe some of the fur!” 
composers. Rhaps songs of of the springs beneath. Here and there the contact. A loose strand of her hair hazarded Steele. 
many peoples, f: s he in the forest mold, flowers vividly blue brushed his cheek, and he felt the blood “We shall never see that again,” mut- 
had never heard. mad dances of the Slavs, and fringed, bloomed on graceful stems in his face. He was perilously near rash tered the factor. 
of the plains of Hungary, renades of beside the trail. action, but he coveted her good-will Near them the post people discussed 
Spain and Italy, a f 1 1 ’ { Y my gentians, } r!” and he feared the mystery in her—and the safe return of the search party in 
redolent of 1 nlight and fragrant gard- cried D “Are they not beautiful? the dignity awed © whispers. Then, as Michel ap- 
é old 1 ] I t make them grow so lovely at “But is there no way out?” he man- proached, Steele grinned. “Meat!” he 
c 1 ‘ r ot t t « p ¢ £ d to Say, Z RG -_ ery of anmou 1 drily 
mar lying 1 a Car 1 ] | } bent nd touched the petal of a himself. “Good, we need it!” added St. Onge 
two | fl yr up said I k VW 1t?” sl ted trained with a sigh of relicf 
above t t Att ! f Y- 2 t more than the other au voice, “There is no way out—ior the Swinging the canoe from his shoul- 
€ ! lenly cl ] lost 1 as 1 her pace, ders David iped his brow with his 
of tl Iw ! yr. The ma t I t 1 color of her e be- ve and grinned into Steele’s ques- 
f t ymnd t 1 l ke t string r vio- tioning face as the latter gripped his 
s { l had ted to his ¢ Be- hand. 
cl ] ] his ] d ] ] there Back safe and sound, David?” Steele 
t] n me, ir «6was the \ n, and he followed her looked hard into the snapping eyes of 
the « t w Id trail in elation his friend 
] t | late at t post e had er n; with the Ah-hah! safe an’ soun’! Bo’-jo’ 
t to t t, | f I f r will wonder,” h = l to fight through to the root of Meester St. Onge!” and the Ojibway 
me! ! the trail, | this 1 y if it meant a winter on took the proffered hand of St. Onge. 
fa 1 girl. He had Iked the ". Well, Michel, you found moose, if 
ta ls when a scream l “No way tt for the lost,” she had you didn't strike anything else,” Steele 
| { t i the lunch basket at her feet, said, and he smiled as he repeated to said to the inscrutable Iroquois. “Don’t 
\ past king hands, Charlott himself, “But the t has been found; see any signs of teeth on you; you must 





ist for the Windigo,” he 
the head man glanced 
the post Indians and 








nn a ae ee 
y 


David from the group, 
Michel on his’ escape 





of her, t tentl What Happened In The Story Thus Far c 


a part of from a hideous death down river and 
had w ' | RENT STEELE, an American ethnologist is traveling through the asked: “Any luck, David?” 
A- len ' ' Canadian wilds studying Indian life for the American Museum of “We fin’ noding of canoe, but we see 
“Now ' nee Natural History. He is in the Valley of the Wailing River which some sign. Ver’ strange sign, boss.” 


gets its name from the moan of its fierce and treacherous rapids. It Wh a +. 
is rich fur country but the native Indian hunters are terror stricken ee 
and planning to leave it due to an unseen monster which howls and 
shricks jp the forest at the dead of night. The superstitious Indians 


“Wal, we fin de las’ camp of fur- 
cano’, but no sign of cano’ or men. Den 








Nort (nd say it is the Windigo, a beast of Indian fable and they fear that the we follow river shore an’ nodding there. 
n ly { l t t ? the Evil Spirit has come to bewitch them. It spells the doom of the Den we circle back from de camp an 
l ! Wailing River trading post, at which Steele stops for supplies, as well two smokes into de muskeg we fin’-—” 
bir ] { | P as the whole country roundabout. The post is in charge of Colonel David stopped short to scowl! past Stcele 
tur St. Onge, a former French calvary officer. With him lives his beauti- into the face of a hovering Indian, who 

“Yon | he it all—e 1 ful and cultured daughter, Denise. St. Onge faces ruin due to the quickly advanced with extended hand. 
an bs , Py a ictivities of a free trader, Laflamme, who is giving the Indians whiskey “Bo’-jo’! bo’-jo!’ Daveed,” greeted 
But ‘ . for their furs in‘violation of the Canadian law, and also to the growing Tete-Route as David scised his sroffered 
gd ; fear of the Windigo, especially since four Indians with a shipment of eae Te ee cat ; 

.* WA } 


; . valuable furs have mysteriously disappeared in the rapids of the Wail- meee T= , ‘ 
play \ t ing. St. Onge tells Steele that he is kept at the doomed post by Bo-jo’, Tete-Boule!” and the iron 
to ! t to | t ' Lascelles, his superior in the Revillon Freres, which is the trading com- grip which was | wn from Nepigon 

“ play ! pany owning St. Onge’s post. It is Lascelles’ plan to ruin St. Onge to Las Seul c d on the unsuspecting 
to s and thereby force Denise to become his wife. St. Onge vows that interlop 


+ | e 
H ill ' ef Lascelles shall never have her. That night after all at the post have “Ough! Ough!” cried Tete-Boule 
a retired, the terrible shrieking how] of what the Indians call the Windigo doubling with pain over his crushed 
breaks the stillness. Steele is aroused. He is determined to hunt the SRE “Why vou shak’ de han’ so 
Phd Sal Windigo and reveal its true character with the help of his guide, David , ere ; 
: and Michel, the head hunter of the post, who promises to aid him in Th 





. ~ broad face of David wrinkled in 
1g down the monster. The terror of the Indians is aggravated ; 4 the writi 
5 ee Meo =i‘ eC sement as he survevyet l vritt 

he murmurings of an Indian medicine man at St. Onge’s post by — > aaa ote “ey ie 

s | ‘ t ! the name of Tete-Boule, whose actions arouse Steele’s curiosity. victim of his hal d Suaks at a 
: id trouble wid you, Tete-Boule? W’en I 


} +} ver’ glad to see you, I give de g od 


ling 


























{ ( ‘ 1 De- nothing now that he had seen the blood As Tete-Boule left them nursing his 
< t Steele strode past her, leap to her face at his téuch. fingers, Steele muttered: “He won't 
VU I did t f ip r strange f t that soon. Trying to hear what 
1 to her ls. It Id hat 1 little and y ying, was I a a 
1 11 : t he had seen ! De nex’ tam eet weel e 
} 1 ‘ 1 1. » 
( the tra eB ft cKS In i S 
' ‘ f ( ‘ 5 ’ ' ve. | nd But t as it u f d in the 
. I S { $s § m g 
} 1 f ser’ ] o ¢t le 
1 t a 2 . In th uskeg we fin’ ver’ beeg track 
. { Sa dome wn tate ) lontatinne Of somet'ing. We nevaire see such 
ou . F ‘ ; if t : \ 1 , k i il i is eiegininen see 1 c ve” The Ojibway 
: p S k his head. “But de rain wipe eet 
‘a s track of a bear, and Se. - : 
) tra i ’ ; So 1 1; the out 
‘ ' | 4 1 5 S if RS, JIA ue so " 
t , : N 4 s x t n ) x i Cc ~ ir - 
‘ aa ( t so miss} 1 huge 
, — : } ld ? td eht and llow sil of the 
’ ” ® foes < } o a 
' se, as she 1 I . ia . Ss ig ler little 
5 [ \ r ™ ast er yeno at the 
M Id have th t people oy 
that ; -.- 6&2 of maudlin with fear It wou ye a bad somata 
, : t 5 g It 1 ed like a ot for Wailing River surpris 
: tra y i ir trail. ( riott * ; ¢ uy e added, 
— -. of t le’s myths and was As cy ' ree rim, te “I ¢’ink dat Wabeno got a sore han 
1 } “Ts , ; ~- ont af enem gathered hetare : : o , a 
tr } i ; —_ ied «CS s been uneasy all da iw a Knot of men g dad betore the now, but de Windigo trail— w’ere you 
cau | } t of a] t that ' oh » d_ trade-house. With a swift good-bye, . .° J5» 
‘e : : ‘ - a =~ : P t th kitche while an ect: . — 
‘ : a mee “I'll tell you and Michel what I know 
} ot ! It 1 of you, Monsieur,” sh actor, who announced: after supper; they are calling me now. 
n id. ‘ : st t deceive me, I Monsieur, it seems And the two friends parted. 
“Why t i not ft . if [ have to face this thing.” our friends have returned.” From the ; am » 
tad eons ; , , . oh CHAPTER IX 
— id inded impul- “You are not afraid—youw do not be- head of the portage moved a_ canoe, : ae of the 
sivel lieve in—” above the familiar legs of David. Fol- S he met Denise at the door “= 
. -" . . . . re - ’ o ~ 1¢ - 
But she only shook her head. “Afraid she cried, passionately, lowing him came Michel, doubled un- factor’s quarters, Steele said = 
Carrving the violin and rifle, Stecle “yes, I am afraid, of, oh, so many things. der a heavy load slung from his tump- ly: “Let’s not talk of the bear trat to- 
Sed the way down the trail to the post. You do not realize—it is so hopeless!” line. (Continued on page 628) 
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NE fine part of 

the Lone Scout 
work has been the 
Amateur Publica- 
tions. They are >ub- 
lished by a group 92f 
scouts, sometimes a 
tribe, or perhaps a 
council, and some of 
= ant them are great read- 
ing aud well printed. Practically all of 
the Amatcur Publications that we have 
seen have been Authorized Lone Scout 
Publications, that is they have been 
granted a charter from the Long House 
at Chicago. 











Certain qualifications must be met be- 
fore such a charter will be granted. The 
publisher must have won the title of Lone 
Scout Contributor, or he must be a member 
of the Grand Council. The publisher must 
show that he is financially responsible to 
his subscribers and advertisers in case he 
suspends publication. ‘A nominal charge 
of 50c is made for the charter. There 
are other small qualifications which are 
fully explained in the handbook. 


Contribute to Lone Scout Publications 


It will be some time before Lone Scouts 
of the AMERICAN AGrICULTURIST Tribe will 
be able to start Amateur Publications of 
their own, though we hope some of you 
will plan to do it in time. You can send 
contributions to them, though, and when 
they are accepted you will be winning 
points towards a Lone Scout merit medal, 
which is awarded after 300 points are won. 
You can send to us at any time for a credit 
card, costing five cents. You keep a rec- 
ord of the points won on this card, and 
when the three hundred have been won, 
you send the card to us and we send your 
merit medal. The points are awarded on 
the basis of about five for the first three 
hundred words of an article and 5 for 


‘Lone Scouts of America 


American Agriculturist Tribe 


We will print the names, addresses and 
subscription raies of some of these nubli- 
cations so you car contribute cr subscribe 
to them. 

Okayto Scout, Lawrence Kenny, Oconto, 
Wis. _ 25 cents a year. 

The Eastern Star. Pa. 
35 cents a year. 

Lone Scout Collector, Thomas J Taylor, 
Georgetown, Del. 15 cents a year. 

The Bay State Scout, Frank R. Bowker, 
Box 15, North Sudbury, Mass. 15 cents a 
year. 

Pacific Scout, Ralph Salazar, 535 N. Main 
St., Los Angeles, Cal. 35 cents a year. 

The Illini, Albert Shanholtzer, Coatsburg, 
il. 25 cents a year. 

Black Hawk News, Chicago Boys Club, 
1725 Orchard St., Chicago, Il. 

National Scout, 3 Grindon Ave., Laura- 
ville, Baltimore, Md. 530 cents per year. 

The Humoristic, Lock Box 45, Dollar Bay, 
Michigan. 25 cents a year. 

The Council Fire, Ralph A. Lang, Route 
2, Kane, Pa. 20 cents a year. 


Box .61 Cuddy, 





Lone Scout Letters 


Dear Lone Scout Editor: 

1! am sending you my blank to Join the 
Lone Scouts of America. 1! Would like to 
hear from some of the other Lone Scouts. 

Yours truly, 


John Straitwell, Brookville, Pa. 





Dear Brother Scouts: 


It is with great pleasure that | welcome 
Scouts of 


you into the good old Lone > ; 
America. The American § Agriculturist 
Tribe is off on a good start, and it will 


keep the pace if you do your part. 

The first thing for you to do is to read 
your handbook. It tells you all about the 
organization and what it stands for. When 
you have read the handbook you will find 
that there are three ways to advance. 
First, by passing the degrees; second, by 
contribution to Lone Scout Amateur Pub- 
lications. (The editor of the A. A. will 
send you more information on this subject), 
and third by boosting. 

The first degree takes up your personal 
health; the second woodcraft; the third 
patriotism and first aid; the fourth out- 
door cookery, bird study and signaling; the 
fifth camping and woodcraft; the sixth 
fishing, trapping, and swimming; and the 
seventh woodcraft, pioneering (engineer- 
ing, bridge building, etc), or camping. You 
may be unable to have articles published 





where there are no 
other boys to join the 
organization, but you 
can always get en- 
joyment and informa- 
sion Sy passing your 
degree tests 

The big ching in the 
Lone Scouts is com- 
radeship—a Lone 
Scout is a brother to 
every other Lone 
Scout. How would you 
like to have a friend 











= 7 California, or S tenemmmeneimantiiieranaten 
own South, or up in Canada? If you want 
pA enn a + song Fem send your seme and 

° e Lone Scout Editor - 
can Agriculturist,—W. H. jeans 


Earn Your Own Money 


All you who are Lone Scouts will find 
that there will be calls for small amounts 
ot money from time to time for Tribe 
dues, degree books and badges. These 
things are not sold to you to make a profit, 
but to pay for their manufacture and mail- 
ing. 

We hope that all Lone Scouts will fol- 
low the practice of earning the money for 
these things. You will appreciate them 
more and feel more pride in them if they 
were bought with your money. 


The First Tribe 


The first application for a tribe charter 
comes, from Ottis Gilhousen, Brookville, 
Pa. He hasn't given us the Tribe name 
yet, but they have eight members and have 
had t vo meetings. 

The officers are: 


Tribe 5 eee e+eeeeee-Ottis Gilhousen 
Sachem ........ ecccceeses--Max Rhodes 
Wampum Bearer ......... Chalmer Fuller 
NUE nied acter teealvcccta Ivan Dickey 


The other members are: Paul Gilhou- 
sen, Richard Dickey, James Straitwell and 
John Straitwell. 

This tribe gets the Tribe Chief pin we 
offered. Let’s have some more tribles. 


NEW YORK STATE 


Albany County—Earl Doxsu. 
Broome County—Roy Ames. 


SUCKS Like 


the Calf 


the C 


| MASSAGES Like 
alt 
= 


Because of its improved sanitary 


features as well 


as because of 


its 


great time—and labor—saving utility, 
dairymen who produce high quality 
Certified and Grade “A” Milk pre- 
fer the Universal. It’s clean! And it 


has been 


proximately 25,000 in use. 


proven mechanically cor- 
rect over a period of years, 


Ap- 


The milk goes into a dust-tight alum- 


inum container, and all 
come in 


easily cleaned after each 


without taking the milker apart! 
Between 
teat cups and tubes are 


automatically washes itself. 
milkings, 


parts that 
contact with the milk are 
milking 


It 


kept sterile by being immersed in a 


harmless sterilizing solution. 


Write for free copy of our new cata- 


log which 


fully describes and illus- 


trates the Universal Natural Milker, 


UNIVERSAL MILKING MACHINE CO. 
Waukesha, Wis. Dept. A Syracuse, N. Y. 






































































































































































































































































































































































































































































each additional 200 words. in the scout magazines, or you may live Chautauqua County—Melvin Sargbon, Roger 
Tyler. 
Chemung County—H. L. Cosline. 1 e liker 
° . . Chenango County—Merville Davis, William May- 
American Agriculturist Crossword Puzzle mee map matural mine 
Cortl »unty—John Kimmich. Milks like the or. WS a 
° Delawa County—Gerald Sanford, Rich: 
Series 3, Number 4 —. gaey enes 
Erie County—Russell Roll, Tyle Zahler. 
n Franklin County—Merrill Donoghue, Maurice 
Williams. ’ 
/ 2 3 > ) © 7 8 9 10 Jefferson County—Foyette Marigold. FREE BOOK On Clark’s 
Lewis County—Frank Balask. 
- Onondaga County—Robert Nauer. Grass Method 
t] /2 13 Steuben County—Norman Horton. We have a book called “Large Hay 
Saratoga Count y—Gordon Kenyon, Ernest Crops” which was written by George M. 
Rucker. Clark, “The Grass King,” who was also 
15 lo 7 Suffolk County—William Bennett. founder of The Cutaway Harrow Company 
14 J “ontinnuc » 626 and inventor of many valuable implements 
(Continued on page 626) ; : : — 
= We shall be glad to send you a copy of 
his book and our complete catalog describ- 
ing CLARK “CUTAWAY” Disk Harrows 
ig 19 20 2i VERTICAL a Plows. Remember there is no obliga- 
1—Article of furni- .—— at any time tion, so write today. 
ture (Pl) 26—Cone-bearing 0. 
2—Natural metallic trees . THE CUTAWAY HARROW bs — @ 
22 123 24 25 26 27 substance 27—More recent 103 Main St., - a 
= 29—Err 
4—Cultivate 30—Food-fish 
5—Peculiarly 33—Be sad : 
ts a * E—Inner surface of 34—Eromise solemnly | PRanger?S a Month oe 
. oe (P!) 37—Metal Funes bhepetohait-Atatetennaiocs } 
=. é — > ap Sizes, Factor: o Rider prices. } 
3] 32 8—Beside a FREE delivery, express paid on 30 re: 
9—Numeral 41—Begin over again a eta ne che pe | —S 
10—One who edits 43—Cavity within a IPS]S at hail usual prices. Send no 
33 34 35 36 37 38 18—Belonging to that “mountain Some Wis Prac Pres tel am and 
é marvelous offers. Bicycles, “ up. 
20—Prefix meaning p-$8 A aw ~ CYCLE. COMPANY 
“air” 49— Beverage M 
39 4O | 42 21—Domestic animal 51—E€Editor (Abbr) DEPIN205 CHICAGO 
23—Cast an election- 53—Four (Roman 
ballot numerals) 
a better and cheaper 
43 44. . : way to produce ifk 
Solution of Last Week’s Puzzle a es hiper quart dese 
46 mT 49 Livestock intheEast 
Philip R.Park 
+2 +1 GIR} ALIN C}HIO|P |S White for Ht today 
51 52 53 CIRIEILAITIE OjA RIV ING Park >Pollard @ 
fe) = - 5 QMERTEL AV BUFFALO. NV 
, LJA|D SIEAILIS N/O}R 
54 55 oF pie on 
~ s 
SlE| ARE |C[D/E|R MBHIE|N Squab Book FREE 
E|SIC|AIPIEMMARIAIRIEIS|T p Seerreeciion ot pat poten ores meet 
Copyright Amerwan Agricultur ist, Inc Tiwlo C es > them. Raised in one month. We ship everywhere 
—_ ed 24 years. Write now for big illt 7 
HORIZONTAL 31—Strive for superi- 45—Royal Academy = | Sicia ee book How to Make Money Breeding Squaba. 
1—Vegetable 19—South American ority (Abbr) S\P EJEJC H a2 Cit. >, = sa tg fh ww, BS 
&—Roof of the beast of burden 32—matle child 47—Female animal PIO!D HiE|AILIS EI AIT 
mouth 22—Level 33—Numeral parent i= jt — SIR 
Tt—fart of the verb 25—Awirmative Fe-  s¢_Restrain from  48—Negation A\T A\G|O MAKE MONEY RAISING SQUABS 
12—Thoughts 26—Game played on acting, by fear oOnen cPentic) NIA B AIV EIRIT TIEIA Anngh . nigped every 
13—Spread loosely horseback 39—Scent 52—Twining plants % LILY qpecialty. All other breeds, Set d am for 
14—-Ex 7 afr surface 40—Liquid from coal 53—Sick SiT AIP Le. AiR catalogue and prices. 
xis ofs 
15—Aged 30—Roll of tobacco 4@—Male animal par- 54—Marrled OlAIKIEINEBLIEIAINIS b Co. {2 sieot 
16—Permit leaves for smok- $5—Entwines togeth- Allston Squab Co. siision. wa 
W7—Nickel (Abbr) ing 48—Juice of apples er 
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Cottage Cheese and Some of Its 


"TC° often sour milk is thought to be 
“spoiled” milk in spite of the fact 
that it still has much valuable food ma- 
terial in it. It may be used in many 
better 

‘ -. ¢ 


than to use surplus milk for cottage 


ways, but we can think of none 


Cottage cheese b« ing bland of flav r 
} 


1 


may be combined well with « d 
this makes it a valuable addition to the 
family’s dict. Cheese is doubly impor- 


tant because it is a source of protein, 
used by the bi ly to buil ; 
is an excellent sub 
when planning mea 
be considers ; 
equivaler 

of lean meat 
Lime salts, necessary if ou 
bones are to be biult and kept st: g, 
belong especially l 
' 


to comp 


cheese, the p ict is urall 
than if skim milk 


the cavit 
peaches, 


celery stalks, 


b riled, or 
be com 
parsley « 


ies of tomatoes, canned pears, 
slices of pineapple, prunes, or 
and served on lettuce with 
other, dressing. Or it may 
ined with dressing and nuts, 
rr jelly, and formed into balls 


" 


or a small loaf which is sliced and serv- 


ed on let 
Cottage 
grated ( 


lettuce w 


" 


: cheese balls may be rolled in 
ddar cheese and served on 
Or the plain cot- 


ith dressing 


tage cl may be seasoned with chop- 
ped olives, or ch ypped green or sweet 
red peppers which also add attractive 
color to the balls. 


Cottage Cheese and Dandelion Salad 


2 cups 


greens, 


2 tablespo 


dandelion onion 
cut fine French dressing 
ons minced Cottage Cheese balis 


Cheese with chopped parsley or cel- 
ery; 

Cheese with chopped pickles, dill, 
sweet, or sour, or with chopped olives. 
Do Not Waste the Whey 
The whey which is generally left to 
run down the _ sink drain has 
within it some of the valuable mineral 
salts and vitamines which we so much 
need in the diet. Whey may be used 
in many palatable ways, and here are 

some of those ways: 
Whey Salad Dressing 
Whey salad dressing is good on fresh 
or cold cooked vegetable salads. 
3 tablespoons flour 
V4 cup sugar 


Paprika 
2 tablespoons butter 


1 cup whey 

“4 cup vinegar 

1 teaspoon mustard 
'> teaspoon sait 






































- nch dressing r the 
Pour | C dressing over the dande- (g teaspoon turmeric 
lions i n, and allow them to stand , = . 
> 21) PI , Heat the id vinegar together. 
for 2 ninutes ace three cot- , 
Ky ~ ‘ her nag " Mix all the ients and add them 
ae ( i¢ st cargo or = ; "a “ the sweetening to the whey. Cook 
j s tire ilad with boule : 1? te 
! t mixture until it is s th and thick. 
; . Remove it from the fire, add the fat, 
Cottage Cheese Salad Dressing 1 beat ti , 1] 
ant beat ne caressing we ° 
1 cup cottage checse » teaspoon salt , 
1 4 Anan ene —_ . 
egg yolk 2 ‘tables 1S V Whey Cornstarch Pudding 
up salad oll or temon juice 
t st nm mustard Paprika 2 cups whey 1 tablespoon butter 
4 * aon OF 1-3 cup sugar Salt 
‘ , ett : 4 tablespoons corn- Flavoring 
lt and son- starch 
Some New Ideas in Practical Dresses 
Figured terials are much in vogue this season, which makes it 
rather hard on the short, thick-figured women. The accompanying pictures 
w two designs suited to the slender figures while the central design 
is « of the best we have seen for the stout. Plain or narrow striped 
materials are better than pronounced figured goods for full figures. 
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’ ‘ ¢ in , 
4 5 
. . “i , irds r ‘7 rial 
‘ ” r Price 13c th 1 3-8 rds inch 
P ntrasting. Price 13c, 
rO ORDER: Write names, address, pattern numbers and sizes clear- 
ly a rectly and enclose correct remittance in coin or stamps (coin 
s I ) and mail to Pattern Department, American Agriculturist, 
461-4 New York City. 
Il A Heat t! ! til it boils. Mix the 
\ cot- r 1 C i, | i this 
-¢ » the boiling wl Add t t. the 
c C Che t lt flay s. & mix- 
a - re ¢ r direct heat until it t kens; 
‘ d let- then cook it over hot water wntil it is 
r < n 1 clear—about 20 minutes 
’ the id g nto an id Serve it 
c e Cheese th a soft custard or crea 1 sugar. 
| 44 of! 1 
t i. Cutting Peach Bavarian Cream 
S S ls to ; ; 
2 tablespoons gelatin 1 tablespoon lemon 
1 cup whey Juice 
G c s s lwiches '% cup sugar 1 cup sour cream, 
' boiled d . 1 cup peaches cut In whipped 
. oom “ small pieces 
R 1 juice 
( c g may be served Soak the gelatin in the whey, and 
y 5 dissolve it by setting the dish in a pan of 
At a cheese boiling water. Add the sugar, the fruit, 
I 1 s and seasoned and the lemon juice. Chill the mixture 
ith salad d g and when it begins to thicken, fold in 
Chees th c ped peppers, red or the whipped cream, and turn it into a 


mold. Serve it with a soft custard. 
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Many Uses 


On Hot Days Cheese Dishes Are Especially Welcome as a Substitute tor Meat 


Whey Pie 
2-3 cup sugar 1 tablespoon butter 
3 tablespoons corn- Sait 
starch 1 lemon, grated rind 
1 cup whey, strained and juice 
2 eggs 


Mix the sugar and cornstarch and 
add them to the boiling whey. Cook 
the mixture until it is thick. Add the 
beaten egg yolks, butter, salt, lemon 
juice and rind, and cook it ior 2 min- 
utes. Pour it into a crust which has 
been baked. Cover the top with mer- 
ingue made by beating the whites of 
eggs until stiff, adding 2 tablespoons of 
sugar and a little flavoring and beating 
until it is glossy. Spread the meringue 
on the pie and bake it in a slow oven for 
25 minutes. 


An Easy Way to Cure and Keep 
Dandelion Greens 
CAREFULLY cleanse and remove 


every vestige of grass, weeds and 
insects, and thoroughly wash ready for 
the kettle your quantity of dandelions. 
Then, in the bottom of a clean earthern 
jar, place a thin layer of salt, then a 
layer of dandelions; alternate until 


ur dandelions are in, or the jar 
erted plate and 





Cover with an 


ht down. 





‘I he d if d ] 





fore packing only 
(say 15 or 20 minutes) 
tl r ‘ n I ne c 

] ll sl | 
son I ] lr + } 





essed each layer as hard 
k 


as was possible and put quite a thick 
layer of salt on the top of each, mixing 
about <« half a level teaspocnful of 
sa eter through the last layer of salt. 


In a few days these had shrunk so that 












all were put together in one jar and 

afterwards more were added. The beau- 

ty of putting them d n this way is that 

can keep-adding the dandelions and 

salt as fast as they get them and have as 
rast desire. 

I get all in the jar that I want, 

greens with a thick or dou- 

bled cl before putting on the inverted 





1 


plate and weight. The jar should be 
kept in a cool place if one has it. 
The tame dandelions are the best; we 





ha of the tame ones that I 
s d _ scuously all about 
the yards 1 garden. I would pull up 


weeds and throw in a few dandelion 
ind in a few years we had all the 
dandelions we cared for, and that al- 
ways meant a whole lot, il 





im our family. 
are cut off above the 





“crov of below it they will 
keep ¢ -w heads of leaves 
until late I know, for I have 
+ 1 it in mv ¢ lan r vears ind 1 1 
fresh tender dandelion greens, when the 
ground was about to freeze up in the 
fal! 

Dandel 
I should 
: dt 
I ht « 
Six t S 
‘ 1 and 
with thal 
soda is 
done as 





1 
ume as it does meats. They re- 
no par boiling. I cook a piece of 
i i arice Raymond. 
Pickle Vinegar 

The vinegar from a-‘jar of pickles is 
kept to be used again, and any good vines 
gar from an empty can of pickles is add- 
ed to it. 

The farm helpers are very fond of 
chopped onions and cabbage covered with 
his vinegar. I chop the cabbage and onions 
in a deep basin, using an empty baking 
powder can for a chopper; almost cover 
with the vinegar and it is ready for the 
table. As these vegetables are rich in 
vitamines this makes a wholesome addi- 
tion to a meal, and the men folks do like 
it—E. M. F, 
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The Faith That Fails 


What Happens When Dad Has To Wash---Other Conveniences 


ET us have faith in our children, by 

all means, but not the blind unreason- 
able faith that believes them incapable of 
wrong doing, and that never thinks it ne- 
cessary to investigate their stories. 

A father believed his boy’s story about 
a stone throwing fracas, in which some 
high school boys broke a window in the 
school building. The Principal called at 
the boy’s home and told the father that 
George was one of several boys who were 
guilty of the misdemeanor. 

The father called the boy into the room 
and remarked in his presence that he had 
never had occasion to doubt his word, then 
turning to the boy, he asked him if he was 
guilty of the offense. 

The boy was shrewd and saw the cxtent 
of his father’s faith in him and so boldly 
denied any part in the affair. 

The father with a sorrowing heart told 
me, years later, that he believed that was 


the beginning of George’s downfall. It 
is probable, however, that the habit of 
deception began years before the high 


school age when the fond father failed to 
child 


investigate a childish story and the 
saw how easy with 


y it was to “get aw: 
it,” as the boys say. 


iy 


Ignorance Not Always Bliss 

Taiking with the mother of a thirteen- 
year-old girl, not long ago, I asked, “What 
docs Irene think of it?” referring to some- 
thing that had happened in the community 
and which had been discussed all too freely. 

The mother looked amazed at my ques- 
tion. “Irene doesn’t know a thing about 
such things!” exclaimed, “ and I'm 
glad she doesn’t.” 

As a matter of fact, only the day before 
I had chanced to over-hear Irene discussing 
the subject quite frankly with two girl 
chums and it was her mother’s faith in 
her that kept her from discussing it with 
the only person she should have discussed 
it with, at her age—her mother. 

It all reverts to the matter of keeping 
the child’s confidence, which, nine times out 
of ten is lost in the very early years 
through fear on the child’s part and lack 
of understanding on the parent’s. 


Blind Trust Is Not Wise 


If George’s father had investigated the 
boy’s stories instead of believing them im- 
plicitly; and if, when he found the boy 
had told him a falsehood, he had talked 
kindly, correcting him of course but mak- 
ing him feel that he was understood and 
would be given fair treatment always, but 
that truth was necessary above all else; 
the boy and father would have grown up 
in a companionship in which deception 
could not live. 

If Irene’s mother had not thought Irene 
so innocent, but had recognized that she 
was vitally alive to all that was going on 
around her and was at least normally curi- 


ous about life and its laws, she w 


she 








approached the girl tactfully, winnings 
ceeping her confidence. 

I am > no normal person thinks hime 
self above reproach—then why—oh why, 
should we believe our children to be, when 
they are but flesh of our flesh? 

Investigate Johnny's story; if it proves 
to be true, give him full credit and let 


him know that you expect the truth from 





him—always; but impress it upon him that 
you are going to make it your business to 
know what he is doing, because you are his 


best pal and friend, and then your faith in 
him will be justified. — Mrs. Mar N, 
Morris. 


The Story of Lucy 


is a marvel o- success. How did 
n to get her? We were 
lucky for once. It happened this way. 
A very pleasant neighbor used to come 
in to wash for mother but she fell sick 
and could no longer come. So Dad had 
to go to the city to consult the employ- 
ment bureau. The war was on ama every 
one had easy work and big pay. There 
Wis only woman looking fer work; 


LY CY 


we happe 


on 


she was tall, lanky, Irish, and just get- 
tin, over a spree. Dac and this woman 
eyed each other. Questions passed and 
she went with him. A phone to mother, 
a six mile trolley ride, and Dad, rather 
skeptically, and the woman, very loqu- 
aciously, entered the kitchen door. Then 
the battle began. 


The Job Falls on Dad 


The conveniences in our kitchen are 
nc’ palatial, to be sure, but there are 
stationary tubs, a boiler of hot water, 
and a good, wash-board. But soon the 
stream of’»words from the washer- 
woman flowed faster than the water 
from the faucet at eighty pounds pres- 
sure. Too many sheets, soap not right, 
clothes dirty, not enough hot water; 
she had worked for the queen of money- 
bags and never seen such a wash before. 
She had the rheumatism, the ague, and 
grcaned over a pain at the pit of the 
stomach. Mother, worn to a frazzle— 
caring for two small children and get- 
ting dinner at the same time—under 
this bombardment, finally told her that 
if she didn’t want to wash didn’t 
have to. Then there were fire- 
works. She stamped and raged, got her 
hat and disappeared, tho the washing 
was not much more than begun. 

It was up to Dad to finish the wash- 


she 


some 





Use The Stairs 


F you need an extra cupboard, place one 

in the stairway, as shown in illustra- 
tion number one. Any handy man can 
build one. And the same space could 
be used for a wardrobe, if desired, while 
the bottom step might be used as a shoe 
box. (See illustration 2). Hinges are 
fastened to it as shown, and provides a 
convenience that will always be useful. 
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. 3 
Wall space may be utilized by placing 
a small cupboard in the stairway. 




















- i. a 
Clever use of bottom step of stairwa 


for shoes, rubbers, etc. 


ing for Mother was not able. That re- 
minded him of a washing machine at 
the hardware store. Mother and Dad 
went to the city to see it and found that 
on account of the shortage of labor, 
purchasers were given ten per cent off 
sales prices for taking things home. Dad 
s id that was pretty good, for a good 
neighbor of his would do the carrying 
for nothing. Next morning he said to 
his neighbor: “Sam, are you gving to 
the city today with the truck?” “Yes, 
Mr. Dad, is there any thing I can bring 
out for you?” “Yes,” said Dad, “if 
you are going to Sharp’s store I'd like 
you to bring out a washer-woman. You 
will find her standing just inside the 
door.” Sam looked at Dad as much as 
to say “What are you giving me, any 
way?” But Sam is a good joker and 
brought Lucy out that day. 


Saved Money and Dispositions 


Lucy is not a beautiful girl gracing 
the pages of a fiction story, nor is she 
a new movie star; she is only an electric 
washing machine. Yet by industry and 
ten years of faithful service, she has at- 
tained a certain personality; for, since 
her arrival on that bright spring morn- 
ing, our Lucy has always been ready 
and willing to do the work required of 
her, and all that Lucy requires of us is 
a little oil and some attention to her 
wires. She eats only when working; 
her food is oil and a steady flow of elec 
tric juice. Her board bill, therefore, is 


small. Once she had the doctor but it 
was not necessary, for she was not 
really sick. It was only a bolt that 


needed tightening and not a death rattle 
as we supposed. The doctor, much in- 
terested in Lucy and her relatives, did 
not send in a bill. Every week Lucy 
has worked without a word to say about 
the wash being too large or too dirty; 
nor has she told of her service to the 
queen, and we have paid her no wages 
On the other hand she has saved us our 
dispositions and from $1,000 to $1,500 
in laundry bills and in wear and tear of 
clothes. 
This is a true story for I wrote it, 
Dad. 





Novel Uses For Salt 


Do you ever, when having new shoes, be- 
fore wearing them, rub the soles on a 
paper, plentifully sprinkled with salt, to 
“roughen” them, so you will not slip? 
Why they make the soles of shoes so shiny 
and smooth, is a puzzle to me, for it en- 
tails a lot of arduous labor to get the 
family shoes so they will be safe from 
causing broken bones. 

* * * 


When making apple pie, or apple puffs, 
do you put just a wee sprinkle of salt over 


the apple before you do the sugar? It 
will greatly enhance the flavor, the same 
as a pinch of salt does in coffee—cocoa, 
postum, or fudge. But it needs, or re- 
quires—“‘only” a sprinkle—as too much is 
worse than none. 

* * * 


Salt, on a paper to rub the sad irons on, 
will insure a “smooth” 


them iron so much easier. 
doing occasionally. —Crarice Ray MOND. 


and make 
It only requires 


surf 


ace 


Did You Ever Try? 


Substituting rolled oats, browned in thc 


even, for nuts in a cake?—Mrs. L. E. G. 
> . + 
Baking the apple sauce instead of boil- 
ing ?—Mrs. L. E. G. 
» 2 2 


crisp, put a few hand- 
bottom 


VOL 


To keep cookies 

fuls of shredded tissue paper in the 
I z 

of the jar, so the air can circulate. 
* * * 

The flavor of salt pork may be im- 

proved by adding a small quantity of 


Ga) 625 





Extra help to get clothes 
thoroughly clean! Splen- 
did soap and dirt-loosen- 
ing naptha, working to- 
gether,makeFels-Naptha 
different from any other 
soap, or any other form 
of soap! It loosens dirt 
easily, quickly, safely. 
Isn’t thisextra helpworth 
a perny more a week? 


Be sure to include Fels-Naptha in 
your camp kit this Summer 

















Consists of Enamel Bathtub and Basin, 
Syphon Action Vitrous Toilet and Tank 
with Nickel Faucets, Tray and Supply Pipes. 
Guaranteed and manufactured by J. L. 
Mott Co. Complete line of Plumbing and 
Heating Supplies described in our new Free 
Catalogue 20. 


“WE PAY THE FREIGHT” 
J. M. SE(DENBERG CO., Inc. 
234 West 34th St. New York City 














ClearThePores 


Of Impurities With 








Soap, Ointment, Talcum sold everywhere. 





DRESS LINENS - SILKS - VOILES 
Prints, Percaies, Ginghams, Linens, 
Toweling. 


Special Reduced Prices. Samples & Catalog Free 
D. F. FORWARD, 366 Broadway, NEW YORK, W. Y¥. 





100 
15 


Mixed Gladiolus 
Irish Mixed 





Dahlias At 
W. H. TOPPIN 
Merchantville, 


Cost 











whole black pepper to_the brine.—I. M. 


Post Your 
Farm 


— and — 
Keep Trespassers Off 


We have had a new supply of 
trespass signs made up. This 
time they are made of extra 
heavy linen on which the letter- 
ing is printed directly. There is 
no card facing to be water-soaked 
by the rain and blown away by 
the wind. We have had these 
new signs made up of extra 
heavy material because severe 
storms will tear and otherwise 
make useless a lighter construct- 
ed material. We unreservedly 
advise farmers to post their land 
and the notices we have prepared 
comply in all respects with the 
New York law. The price to 
subscribers is 95 cents a dozen, 
the same rate applying to larger 
quantities. 

American Agriculturist 
461 4th Ave. New York City 
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The ae You Set 


Place your wants by fol! 


The More You Tell, 
































AGENTS WANTED 
















































































HELP WANTED 


SEEDS—NURSERY STOCK 


ONIONS, BEETS, LETTUCE, $1 per 1,000; 
Cabbage, Celery, Kohl Rabi, Brussels Sprouts, 
$1.25 per 1,000; Tomato, all kinds, $2 per 1,000; 
Cauliflower, Peppers, $3 per 1,000; Eg Plants, 
$s per : 1 Send for list. J. C SCHMIDT 
sristol, Pa. 

GLADIOLI 70 Blooming Bulbs $1.00—no 2 
alike. 12 choice dahlias $1.00. Catalog. A. 
SHERMAN, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

CABBAGE PLANTS—10 Millions Extra Fine 
Field Grown Cabbage Plants—Copenhagen Mar- 
ket, Danish Ballhead, Succession and Wakefield 
Special for June only—5,000, $5; 10,000, $9; 
" ’ . Tomato Plants 10,000, $15.00 
( ash. Prompt en ments. Satis faction positively 

aranteed or one rfully refunded. J. P. 
re “Ot NC ats COMPANY, ‘Who ylesale Growers, 
Frankl: a. 

SPEC im S—$1 each | 











50.000. $40 





125 Asters, 3 
3 colors; 
cted Te 





ints Send for catalog, special prices on larg 
lers WM. P. YEAGLE, Bristol, Pa. 
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se cate “Cabbage plants; 2 sele 
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money for taxes. 
lakes,” one of these reservoirs is twenty- 
two miles long. 



































MISCELLANEOUS 
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A Happy Hunting Ground 
(Continued from page One) 


to pass on fire signals at night from New 
York City nearly forty miles away. There 
are still earthworks to be seen in the town 
of North Castle, and many battle scars 
about the county. 


Agriculturally Speaking 


As in other things John Jay was a 
pioneer in farming, having used the first 
mowing machine in the county. He also 
built and used one of the first silos. It 
was a square affair built of stone. 

Fifty years ago the county supplied a 
goodly share of the milk going to New 
York City. That industry has. almost en- 
tirely gone up-state, but we now supply 


a thinner fluid known as “aqua” or H-20. 


This is a fairly profitable crop, as the city 
has six large reservoirs here that they 
paid many dollars for the land they take 
up. Also, they still return vast sums of 
Speaking of “finger 


The northern part of the county still 


has much good iarming land. The main 
crops are fruit, corn, potatoes, and some 
y fr om June grains. There is considerable poultry, and 


Natural Beauties and Convenience 


Westchester has many beauty spots in 


its rolling hills. There is a goodly number 
of natural lakes, as well as artificial ones. 
We have tide water on the eastern shore, 
and the mighty Hudson to the west. So 
with our present means of locomotion, 
good bathing is but a step. The nearness 
to the world’s greatest city has brought 


BERRY-V EGETABLE AND FLOWER 
PLANTS. Best varieties Strawberry, Raspberry, 
lackberry, loganberry, rr cur- 
t pia 3; isparagus i tomato 
abbace, cauliflower, celery, eg lan pepper, 
et 1 ) 1 other bl : deans 
ve, D unium, Blee terbu 
( ne Phlox , rm 
W a Hardy Blue S ther kinds 
£ pe ul flower plants bloom this 
’ r, all perfectly har loors all 
V ¢ Pansy, Aster, Sal ! and 20 other 
kinds f nnual flower plants; Koses, Shrubs, 
Hedge plants Catalogue Free HARRY E. 
SOUTRES, Hampto Bays. N y 
MILLIONS OF CABBAGE PI ANTS trom 
e 10th. $3.00 per M. $2.00 per 500. Celer 
; July Ist ! 0 Early Snc pall an 
iry Weather Cauliflower plants read 
10th $s r M. $1! per 100. Catalog up-| ° ° 
n request. WELLS M. DODDS, North Rose, | Some dairying. 
N. ¥ 
CABBAGE, CAULIFLOWER, TOMATO and 
ERY PLANTS 5 ),000 cabbage plants 
ready now), Da h Ballhead, ( gen Mar 
t, Enk zen Glory, All Head , Succes 
W t r ld, } iriy Summer, I ariy and L te 


pins many home-seeckers. The central and 

Wit southern parts of the county have many 

= estates, almost a population of “hill- 

toppers.” The county has nine public 

- parkways, including around 4,000 acres. 

ee : pi . Ene A ae " carne | the Mohansic, the largest, covers 1100 
g Isla and “Catskill” Snowball and Extra acres of ground. 

ft $1.50:' 100, $1. Cabbage Our roads are good, and now we have 

ts, re-ro 00, 33: = 500, $1.40; | in the northwest corner of the county the 

= ud, All’ He *| great and wonderful Bear Mountain bridge 

eed, Fleet, Dates, Serer, Red Rock. Brus-| over the Hudson River. The bridge is at 

$0. Safe delivery guaranteed. Send for list. | your service. You up-state folks all have 





No business done on Sunday. F. W. ROCH- 
ELLE & SONS, Chester, N. J. 
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FIELD GROWN CABBAGE PLANTS, gr own | 
n best lected seeds. ikefields, Copen- 
hy x $2 pra d; 10,000, $11 expressed. 
Ke ?f chances. We y rar ec to tisty or 
ney refunded. IDEAL PLANT CO., Frank 











FOUR SOLID 
Remeenl mn Mari Danish Bal 
yer thous- 


, R. 3, Cort- 





ead Cabbage plants r 
ind F.O.B, CG J. 
r N. ¥. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 
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a longing to see tidewater, and I know you 
want to see where the “bear came over the 
mountain,” so come to Westchester and 
nd Flat Di itch, 300, $1; 500, | you will agree as the Indians did, that it is 
a “happy hunting ground.” 





cLory,| LONE SCOUTSOF AMERICA 


(Continued from page 623) 


ullivaen County—Frank Pressel. 


St. Lawrence County—Elbert Ackley. 
Tompkins County—Francis Hornbrooks. 
Wayne County—Donald Albright. 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? We have! Wyoming County—Irwin Day, Henry Kreutter. 


bodied Jewish young men, mostly without 
rience, who want farm work. If you need 
good, 
irs is not a commercial agency 


THE JEWISH AGRICULTURAL 


PENNSYLVANIA 


i, steady man, write for an order blank. | Bradford County—James Forrest. 
We make no/ Cc 
Luzerne County—William Otter. 


ambria County—Walter Gallagher. 


harge : ; ; ‘ 
SOCIETY, INC., 301 E. 14th Street, New York | Montgomery County—William Neilans. 











LTRY—TURKEYS 














MICHIGAN 
SWINE Clinton County—Charles Blakeslee. 
60 REGISTERED 0. I. C. PIGS; eight bred OHIO 
ws, farr n early ntember: one good serv-| Belmont County—Henry Klee. 


ce boar. GEO. N. Rt PRAC HT. Mallory, N. Y. 

















REGISTERED O. I. C. and Chester Whit 
t 2 


ROGERS, Wayville, N. Y. 








WOMEN’S WANTS 

















BARREL LOTS SLIGHTLY DAM AGED 
CROCKERY, Hotel Chinaware, Cookingware, 
ure, ete. Shipped direct from Fact: ry toll 


issW 


Look in the back issues of the paper 


for membership blanks or send to us for 
s, prices right. E, P. th 


em. 





Treating Fistula Withers 


Having seen good information in your pa 
would like a little advice on treatment o a 


nsumer. Write for particulars. E, SWASEY | horse that has a fistula. It started first with a 


CO.. Portland, Maine. 




















large swelling on top of her withers, then broke 
and has been discharging ever since. The swel- 


P. ATCH WORK—Send fifteen cents for —— ling has practically gone but the discharge, still 


ackage, | ight new calicoes 


and 
Your s worth every time. P ATCHW ORK 
( OMPANY, Meridian, Conn. 











SWITCHES — Transformations, ete. Booklet 
ree EVA MACK, Canton, am A 














~ “4 e 


occurs.—L, R., N. Y. 


ISTULA withers is a very difficult 
problem to treat and often takes 


more money than the animal is worth. 


Loc MS ONLY. $9 Big money in weaving} The following, compounded at your 


materials. Weavers are rushed with 


weaviug business and our wonderful 
other looms. UNION LOOM 




















SEEDS—NURSERY STOCK 








If You Have Anything to Buy, Sell or Trade 
ADVERTISE 
in the Classfied Colums of the 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 








rpets, portieres, etc., at home, from rags | 11.-macy, may help: Tn. Cantharidia, 2 

Send for free loom book, it tells all} ounces; Tn. Iodi, 3 ounces; OL Terib- 
enth, 4 ounces; OL. Succini, Ol. Tiglii, 
332 Factory St., Boonville, N. Y. aa, 1 ounce; Hydrarge Chl. Cor., 3 
drams; and Ol. Olivae, 8 ounces. 


Inject these compound into the sinus 


at intervals of seven to ten days. Coat 
the outside of the fistula with vaseline, 
so as to save the hair on the animal, in 
case any of the medicine should fall out. 
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Service Department 


Concerning Growing Frogs for Market, Enlarging Pictures, Etc. 


OU have probably heard the old story 
about the farmer who went to a hotel 
keeper and ‘tried to sell him in advance 
ten carloads of frogs’ legs. The hotel man 
told the farmer that he could not use ten 
carloads, but he could use ten pounds. A 
few days later the hotel man met the 
farmer on the street and asked him why he 
had not delivered the frogs’ legs. The 
farmer look rather sheepish and then said: 
“Well, I'll tell you. By thé@ noise that 
those old bull frogs made down in the 
pond back of the night pasture, I thought 
there was at least ten million of them, but 
after the boy and I worked for a whole 
day draining the pond, we found only 

three frogs!” 

A Letter for Prof. Embody 

We were reminded of this by an inquiry 
from a subscriber regarding the possibili- 
ties of making money from growing frogs. 
We wrote to Prof. G. C. Embody of the 
Entomology Department of Cornell re- 
garding the proposition and he replies as 
follows: 

“Undoubtedly report has come to your 
subscriber that a fortune may be made 
from frog raising. Indeed there was a 
little booklet put out several years ago 
which raised all sorts 


a great many of them will be eaten by 
snakes and green herons unless one gives 
them some protection and also that it may 
be difficult to collect them for market two 
years hence. 





Reward for Captured Crooks 


ON’T forget the standing offer of 

Henry Morgenthau, Jr., publisher of 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, of $100 reward 
for evidence which will lead to the arrest 
and conviction of any person or persons 
trying to sell stock or bonds of a fraudulent 
nature. The only condition is that the 
fraud must be attempted on a farm on 
which is posted an AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
tTuRIsT Protective Service Bureau 
We propose to do our part to drive out 
the crooks who yearly cheat farmers out 
of of dollars their hard 
earned savings. 


signs 


thousands of 

If there is any person, or persons, selling 
stock of any kind in your neighborhood 
or county, get the details and us. 
We will take the matter up directly with 
the attorney general’s office and we are 


write 


promised than an immediate investigation 


will be madegw If the salesmen are honest, 


crooks and is your certificate that you have 
a right to use all of our experts free of 
charge. The sign may be obtained free 
of charge from our salesman, who will nail 
it up for you, or it will be sent direct by 
mail to you upon receipt of six cents to 
cover cost of mailing. 

We are glad to be of assistance 
straightening out such difficulties as claims 
against all houses, commis- 
sion merchants, mail order houses, express 
and railroad companies, etc. We are glad 
to make investigations, so far as we can, 
a$ to the responsibility of concerns with 
whom you may want to do business. We 
also answer all general inquiries, including 
legal, financial, marketing, radio and en- 
gineering questions. All of these are .in 
addition, of course, to any questions you 
may want to ask about any kind of farm 
practice of veterinary problems. 


Avoid Too Old Claims 
There is one kind of claim, however, 
that we do not care to handle because we 


in 


commercial 


are not in a position to; that is, claims 
of a personal nature, including especially 
We are not a collection 
agency in the usual 
sense of the word. 


personal debts. 








of false hopes. The 
author, how ever, : 
neglected to sign his 
name to it but did not 
hesitate to ask two 
dollars per copy. I am 
glad to tell anyone 


the truth about raising 
or fish but do 
not wish to encourage 
any proposition that is 
bound to fail. 

No one to my 


edge 


frogs 
Irogs 


know!l- 
eded in 
raising frogs to mar- 
ketable size in arti- 
ficial ponds and with 


has succ 





MEMBER 


MERICAN _ 


Also, it is very im- 
portant when writing 
to our Service Bureau 
for help not to have 


standing. It is, of 





AGRICULTURIST 


SERVICE BUREAU 


course, impossible for 
us to do very 
in adjusting a difficulty 
that has been running 
for several months or 
a year or more. 

Will you also, when 
writing to us, be sure 








it. There are a 

so-called 

consisting of natural marsh 
s which have been fenced in and pro- 
ected in such a manner that the natural 
increase in frogs has been larger than 
would otherwise obtain. 


prol 

very few 
frog farms 
land 
t 


Must Grow Two Years 


\s you undoubtedly know the frog when 
first hatched from the egg is in the form 
of a tadpole free swimming in the water 
and feeding largely upon vegetation. It 
lives in this way from a few months 
to two years depending upon the species 
and then transforms to the adult four- 
legged frog. The newly transformed frog 
is small and must grow for two or three 
years more before it reaches a marketable 
nt 
_ It is an easy matter to raise the tadpoles 
in a pond until they become little frogs 
but after they leave the water they feed 
upon living insects and other animals. So 
far as known they will not eat artificial 
food, and so must be turned out to pas- 
ture in a marsh. It is very difficult to 
catch them again because they distribute 
themselves over a large area. 


Green Frogs the Largest 


The largest kinds found in New York 
are the green frogs and the bull frog. 
Each lays a large pancake-shaped eggrass 
usually floating at the surface of the water 
but often anchored about some plant or 
partly submerged stick. The eggs of the 
8reen frog may usually be collected 
through the month of June, while those 
of the bull frog are laid in late June and 
early July. 

They may be collected in large numbers 
With a dip net and pail and later trans- 
ferred to any convenient pond where they 
will hatch and the young tadpoles grow 
t the stage of transformation. 

If it were possible to obtain in large 
Quantities some foods that the adult frogs 
would eat, then one might be able to raise 
them for the market with considerable 
Profit. The best we can do, however, in 
the present state of our knowledge is to 
turn out the frogs into a fenced area of 
marsh or wet meadow, where they may 
forage upon their natural food. 

It must be remembered, however, that 


the investigation will help them. If not, 
you and your neighbors will be protected. 
For your evidence leading to a conviction, 
we will give the $100 reward. 

A picture of our Service Bureau sign 
is on this page, and salesmen will put them 
up free of charge, or one will be mailed 
to you direct upon receipt of six cents 
to cover postage. 


The Enlarged Picture Pest 

MERICAN AGRICULTURIST be- 

longs to a group of the best farm 
papers in America, known as the Standard 
Farm Papers. We are constantly inter- 
changing information and service that re- 
sults in benefit to all of the millions of 
subscribers who take the Standard Farm 
Papers. We have just received word from 
a member of this group, The Nebraska 
Farmer, that the enlarged picture pest has 
made its appearance in Nebraska. 

These crooked jenlarged picture salesmen 
have in years past done a lot of business 
in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST territory. 
Watch out for them. Don’t let them get 
your money, and don’t let them carry 
away your good pictures. 





Our Service Is Growing 


De pene the month of May, THE 
SERVICE BUREAU OF AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST COLLECTED 
$1,704.48 for our subscribers. We settled 
215 claims, answered 39 legal inquiries, 24 
financial inquiries, 15 marketing questions, 
and 91 miscellaneous inquiries. On many 
of these inquiries, it was necessary to write 
several letters to get the correct im- 
formation. 

This report will give you some idea of- 
what it means to be a subscriber to 
American AcricuLturist, and what it 
means to have posted on your farm the 
American Acricutturist Service Bureau 
sign, a picture of which is printed on this 
page. The sign will protect you from 


Sa to state all of the 
facts, and above all, 

sign your name and address in full. We 
are constantly throwing perfectly good 


questions into the wastepaper basket be- 
cause they are not signed, or signed only 
with initials. All letters will be considered 
confidential. We will not publish your 
name in the paper. But most of the letters 
are never published anyway, for we answer 
them by mail. Even if we do publish them, 
it is often several weeks after you write 
before we can get them into the paper— 
therefore, the necessity of signing your 
name -for an immediate reply. 

Now, after reading this, if there is any 
way mentioned above in which we can help 
you, that is just what we are here for. 
Or, if you do not have anything troubling 
you just now, remember that if you should 
have trouble, AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Service Bureau is at your call free of 
charge. 





A Lifelong Friend 


The check for $99.60 in full settlement 
of my claim has been received. I can’t 
thank you enough for the trouble you have 


taken in getting this claim for me. I 
know we would not have received the 
money without your help. I wish you 


would send me one of your Service Bu- 
reau Membership Signs. Whenever I can 
get a subscriber for you I do so. I have 
already spoken to some of my new neigh- 
bors and told them that all farmers should 
take the paper. I remain a life long friend 
to the AmerICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


—E. W. B., New York. 





I received the check due me from the 
milk company. Many thanks to you for 
I feel certain that I would not have re- 
ecived it otherwise, as their superintendent 
was notified personally that I had not re- 
ecived my pay. 

If there are any charges, let me know. 

—F. MclI., New York. 


much | 





| 


the claim of too long | 





(15) 627 


—~Cfrost ¢Wecd— 


MOWER 





One Horse and Two Horse Sizes 


Popular throughout the world for many years. Thous- 
ands of satisfied users. Built for heavy crops and 
rough and hilly land. Moller bearings assure light 
draft. Its cutter bar strength and superior cutting 
mechanism give long service. 

The Internal Drive Gear is always ready for work 
in heavy or light crops. Quicker response at knife 
bar, less wear on gears and fewer repairs. The 
knives keep on cutting when bar is raised te cicar 
obstructions, saving time and crop. 

Sizes 314, 4, 5, 6 and 7 feet. 








Write for catalog describing Frost & Wood Mow- 
Hay Load- 





ers, Dump Rakes, Side Delivery Rakes, 
ers, Grain Binders, Corn Binders, Cultivators, ete 
Guaranteed by us and our dealers. 
EUREKA MOWER CO. 
Box 1500, Utica, WH. Y¥. 

















MILK CANS 


, 20-30-40 qt. 
sizes 
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; Progres sive 
fen dairymen have 
Mei bought supplies 
Hand 
‘from us 
1889. 


equipment 
since 


> eve 


J. S. BIESECKER 


Creamery, Dairy and Dairy Barn 
Equipment 














59 MURRAY ST.. NEW YORK CITY 














REG. WS. RATENT OFF 


Highest Grade Scientifically- 
Developed Lightning Protection 
Absolutely Guards Your Buildings 
Against Lightning Loss 
You have no facilities for properly testing Light- 
ning Rods. You take no chances when you insist 
upon the “*Silver-Strand.’’ It’s ycurprotection when 

you buy and for generations after. Look for the 


“SILVER-STRAND!” 


Take No Substitute. Sold and erected only by the 
better class of dealers whom we thoroughly instruct 
and on whom you can always rely. 

Write for Free Booklet on tha ‘*Silver-Strand."’ 
“Electra” Lightning Rod Company, Dept. E 


30 No. La Salle St., Chicago, lilinois 


PAINT °c’: 


NO SALESMEN NO JOBBERS 
NO RETAILERS 

















$2.25 Per Gallon 
Direct From 





YOU SAVE all these expenses and profit 
by answering this advertisement buy- 
ing STANDCO QUALITY PAINTS Direet 
from us at Wholesale Factory Prices, 
STANDCO PAINTS are second to none in 
quality and wearing properties and re 
sold DIRECT to YOU—one transaction, one 
profit—MORE and BETTER for YOUR 
MONEY 

Write Dept. 10 today for Color Card, 
Price Lists and Free STANDCO Puzzle. 


Standard Pigment Company, Inc. 
Schuylerville, New York 


Free Catalog how you can save 


money on Farm Truck or Road 
Wagons, also steel or wood wheels to &% 
any running 

gear. Send for 
it today. 


Electric Wheel Co. 
2 Elm St., Cuiney. Mh. 
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‘gs teense, Coughs, Conditiom 
Compound er, 


lorms. Mostfor cos, 
Two cans satisfactory tof 
Meaves or money bac! §1 28 
per can. Dealersor bh) nimilp 
The Newton Remedy Ces 

Toledo, Onia 
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What Readers Want to Know 


Harrowing fintatoee---Buckwihegt After Hay 


How tate is it safe to use a harrow on 
young potatoes? Some farmers in our sec- 
tion harrow until the plants are quite high 
it seems as though they would break some 
of the young vines. Doesn't this injure the 
crop? We harrow until we can just see a 
few sprouts G. F. E., New York 
| BER is n t rule for ur 


Dp 


Buckwheat After Cutting Hay 
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from page 6 
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there is a “jerky” effect _in 
riding over gough roads, 
which can abs lutely be elimi- 
nated by lengthening the leaf 
springs and checking the re- 
bound. 

Engineers for high-priced 
cars have changed their de- 
signs to meet this new con- 
dition. 

If yours is a Ford car, you 
can ride on Balloons without 
any of this bad effect, sim- 
ply by adding HASSLERS. 

They give the effect of 
lengthening the springs. In 
addition, they are a power- 
ful rebound check. Two de- 
vices in one—and at the price 
of one. 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, Inc. 


Ask your dealer, 
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the Hassler Rebound Check 
Shock Absorber gives 
your Ford car that velvety, 


and 


easy-riding sensation which 
on OTHER cars can only 
be had by means of Balloon 
Tires plus a good Rebound 
Check. 

Nearly two million motors 
ists were riding on Hasslers 
long before balloon tires 
were thought of. 

They bought Hasslers be- 
cause of the combination of 
comfort and economy which 
comes of perfect spring con- 
trol. 

A single ride in a Hasslers 
ized car will convince you, 


Ask your dealer. 


INDIANAPOLIS, U.S. A. 





HASSLER NEW YORK COMPANY 
NEWARK, N. f., 394 Central Ave., 
NEW YORK ( ITY, 334 Amsterdam Ave, 
BUFFALO, N. Y., 1465 Main Street. 

HASSLER NEW ENGLAND COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS., 884 Commonwealth Ave., 

UNIVERSAL SALES & SERVICE CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. L, 136 Fountain St. 














